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MINE ANCIENT PISTOL. 


HE French Colonels Bill is formally announced.’ Under 
the dictation of the French Ambassador, backed up by 
the insolent menaces of French bayonets, the First Minister 
of the English Crown has given notice that he will lay on 
the table of the English Parliament a Bill to change the 
English law. Our estimate of the braggart vaunts of a 
“ spirited foreign policy” is too well known to allow of our 
expressing any surprise that Lord Patmerston should 
imitate the conduct, as closely as he does the language, 
of Fatsrarr’s Ancient Pisror—“ He swears and eke he 
“eats.” As far as the Minister is concerned, the disgrace of 
the country is complete. But happily it does not finally and 
in the last resort lie with any Minister of the Crown to fix 
a permanent stain on the honour of England. The dignity 
of this people and the cause of freedom can only be hope- 
lessly betrayed by their Parliament. It is not too late to 
save the character of England, and the hopes of the world 
that hang on her. The Minister of the Crown, it is true, 
has cried craven. It remains to be seen whether an 
English Parliament can be intimidated. 

t is no small question which is now at issue. It is a 
question on the decision of which we may dare to affirm 
that the future of the civilized world in no light degree 
hangs. It is this— whether the English nation is to 
become the servile accomplice of those schemes of “further 
“repression” which are the insatiable necessity of terror- 
stricken and declining despotisms; or whether there yet 
lives in this famous people enough of the spirit of their 
fathers to sustain them, despite menaces however gross, and 
dangers however imminent, in the manly defence of their 
liberties and laws. The question of the Refugees has been 
propounded in such a form, that a concession to the demands of 
France must he understood by all Europe, and will certai 
be interpreted by history, as nothing less than a confessi 
that England wants the fortitude and the power to stand’ by 
her own independence ; and that she, too, is chained as an illus- 
— captive to the triumphal car of an insolent tyranny. 
t is an error to suppose that this humiliation—which 
despotism so eagerly anticipates, and which freedom in ages 
yet unborn will dearly rne—can only be wrought by some 
great and violent change in our laws or institutions. ‘Such a 
change is not necessary for the purposes of that Holy Alliance 
which has vowed the destruction of liberty throughout the 
world. It is enough for them, if, by pressure, menace, and 
intimidation, they can exhibit England to the eyes of Europe 
cowering, abject, and apologetic. It is not a sweeping change 

t they want—the semblance of concession will answer all 


their ends. Constitutional i 
the changes will come soon enough 


potism has once established agai 
ae the precedent of intimidation. The smaller oat “< 
— unnecessary the measure, the greater the humiliation, 
use the more complete will be the evidence of fear. 
this purpose, a deprecatory despatch and a declaratory 


statute, to be conveyed “ humiliati 
“the whole eatin? as a “humiliation and excuse for 


(we borrow the scornful and indignant 


language of Lord MansFiExD), is amply sufficient. If England 
now shows that she cannot or dare not hold her own—if she 
is to aggravate the penalties of her just but merciful code to 
meet the exigencies of foreign absolutism—we may, indeed, 
shut up the map of Europe. We may boast of the progress of 
the nation, and the growth of our wealth, but if we yield to 
the menaces of the Moniteur in 1858, we shall prove that we 
are no longer the same people in whose name an English 
Ambassador addressed, in 1803, to the greater uncle of the 
present Sovereign of France, the following words—“ Such 
“ arguments might perhaps do, when applied to some of those 
“ Governments with which France had been accustomed to 
“treat, or more properly to dictate to, but never could be 
“ used to Great Britain ; his Masesty had a right to s 

“freely his opinion, and possessed also the means when- 
“ever he chose to employ them, of opposing a barrier to 
“ the ambition of any individual, or of any State, which should 
“ be disposed to threaten the security of his dominions.” 

It is no secret that a formal demand has been made by 
the French Ambassador, on behalf of his Government, for a 
change in the laws of England which may afford a better 
security to that Imperial system which finds an insufficient 
protection even in the complete annihilation of liberty in 
France. It is now officially announced that, in compliance 
with this requisition, the Government will on Monday next 
bring in a Bill. Let us ask ourselves seriously, before 
we make an apparent concession to such a demand, why 
any change is requisite, and to what end it is to be directed ? 
For even if the necessity were clearly demonstrated, it 
would not be an agreeable confession to be forced on a free 
people that it had to wait for the instructions of the French 
Ambassador, and the menaces of the French infantry of 
the line, to learn how to amend its laws and improve 
its institutions. But where is the necessity? We hope that 
the defenders of the independence of England will pin the 
advocates of compliance to a strict proof of their monstrous 
case. The artifice of endeavouring to work upon the English 
horror of the crime of Orstn1, in order to blind them to the 
insidious attack on their own liberties, is too transparent to 
deceive any one. If it is said that what is wanted is the 
punishment of men who have been, or may be, in this 
country, accomplices of such attempts as that of the Rue 
Lepelletier, we answer, let it be proved to us that the laws 
of England are not sufficient to deal with a detestable 
crime which is an outrage alike on the law of nature 
and of nations: There is no better living authority on a 
question of criminal law than Lord Camppett, and he 
has declared the existing law to be sufficient. Let the 


‘| ArTorNEY-GENERAL rise in his place in Parliament, and 


say that he has in his possession evidence which, in con- 
formity with principles known to the English Constitution, 
ought to be the foundation of a criminal charge, and that 
the English law has provided no means to deal with it. Let 
us hear the nature of the charge, and then let those who are 
competent judges decide whether a remedy is wanted. The 
Government of Louis Napoteon is not the first that has 
been the object of conspiracies, nor is this question now for 
the first time discussed in England. It must be admitted to 
be somewhat singular that the present Emperor of the 
Frencu cannot dispense with a modification of the English 
law which Lovis Puiipre did not feel it necessary to 
demand after the attempt at Boulogne, and that the man 
who paid the dastardly pension Ws oy by Napoteon to 
CanTILion for his attempt on the life of the Duke of WEt- 
LINGTON should be dissatisfied with the English laws on the 
head of assassination. Nothing that the French Govern- 
ment has a right to demand, and that England, if she be true 
to herself, will consent to concede, is unprovided for; and 


we do not believe that so eminent a lawyer as Sir R. BerHELL 
will commit his reputation to such a libel on the law of 
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England as would be involved in a denial of this assertion. 
Bat be that as it may, the English Parliament is not to be 
put to the vile use of passing Supplementary Acts to supply 
the want of firmness and moral courage in the ATTORNEY- 
GENERAL in using the instruments already at his disposal, or 
to gratify the dictatorial demands of a foreign Ambassador 
and the insolent menaces of French Colonels. 

In the year 1802, England was at peace with France ; 
but the passions of the two nations had been excited to the 
most violent degree by a long and sanguinary struggle. The 
first Napoteon made demands on the English Government 
very similar in their nature and tone to those which are 
now preferred by his nephew. The Administration then at 
the head of affairs in England was not a strong one. Mr. 
Appineton had not the reputation of great firmness, and 
Lord Hawxespury was certainly not suspected of much sym- 
pathy with the cause of liberty. Yet they were true Eng- 
lishmen, and supported the character and independence of 
their country like brave and honest men. They did not 
brag, it is true, of a “spirited foreign policy,” but they were 
jealous of the honour of their country. We quote from the 
Annual Register for 1803, an extract from a despatch of 
Lord Hawkespury, to be read to the French Government, 
worthy of the best days of English liberty :— 

_ Lam sure that must be aware that his Majesty cannot, and never will, 
in consequence of any representation from a foreign Power, make any con- 
cession which can be in the smallest degree dangerous to the liberty of the 
press as secured by the Constitution of the country. This liberty is justly 
dear to every British subject. The Constitution admits of no previous 
restraints upon publications of any description; but there exist judicatures 
wholly independent of the Executive Government capable of taking cognizance 
of such publications as the law deems to be criminal, and which are bound to 
inflict the punishment the delinquents may deserve. These judicatures may 
take cognizance not only of libels against the Government and the magistracy 
of this kingdom, but, as has been repeatedly experienced, of publications 
defamatory of those in whose hands the administration of foreign Govern- 
ments is placed. That our Government neither has, nor wants, any other 


protection than what the laws of the country afford ; and that though they 


ave willing and ready to give every foreign Government all the protection 


against offences of this nature which the principle of their laws and Consti- 
tution will admit, they never can consent to new model their laws or to change 
their Constitution to gratify the wishes of any foreign Power. Ifthe present 
Prench Government are dissatisfied with our laws on the subject of libels, or 
entertain the opinion that the administration of justice in our Courts is too 
tardy and too lenient, —— have it in their power to redress themselves, by 
punishing the venders and distributors of such publications within their own 
territories in any manner that they may think proper, and thereby preventing 
the circulation of them. If they think their present laws for the purpose 
insufficient, they may enact new ones; or if they think it expedient, they 
may exercise the right which they have of prohibiting the importation of an: 
foreign a or periodical publications into the territories of the Frenc 
Republic. is Majesty will not complain of such a measure, as it is not his 
intention to interfere in the manner in which the people or territories of 
France should be governed ; but he expects, on the other hand, that the 
Brench Government will not interfere in the manner in which the Govern- 
ment of his dominions is conducted, or call for a change in those laws with 
which his people is perfectly satisfied. 

There may be some persons who will be surprised—we 
confess that we are not among the number—to find that Lord 
Patmerston, of whom it has been boasted that “he is not 
“the Minister of Russia, of Austria, or of France, but the 
“ Minister of England,” has shown himself incapable of the 
firmness of AppING@ToN, and that in English spirit he is far 
below the level of Lord LiverpPoot. 

At any rate, the Government of that day did not come 
whining to Parliament for a Bill to help them. When a 
ground of just and sufficient complaint arose in the case of 
Pevtrer, the ArrorNEY-GENERAL did his duty, not to the 
French Government, by bringing in a Bill, but to the 
English Law, by acting upon its existing provisions, and 
proceeding against the offender. An information was 
filed by his Masgsry’s Attorney-General ex officio, which 
stated “That peace existed between NapoLEon Bonaparte 
“and our Lord the Kine ; but that M. Pexrier, intending 
“to destroy the friendship so existing, and to despoil the 
“ said Napo.eon of his Consular dignity, did devise, print, 
“ and publish, to the tenor following,” &c. Now, will any of 
the legal advisers of the Crown hazard their reputations on 
the assertion that the principle involved in this information 
is not amply sufficient to effect all the purposes for which 
any Bill they may bring in can provide ? 

But we are told that the object of the Bill is only to alter 
the punishment, not to create a new offence—to make that 
@ felony which is already a misdemeanour. To us it seems 
that this explanation makes the matter far worse. It shows 
that the principle involved is the more dangerous, and the 
concession demanded the more degrading. If it could have 
been said that there are crimes for which the English law 
has provided no punishment, there might be some reason for 
amending a state of things which would be justly held a na- 
tional reproach. But for this there is no pretence. The offences 
to be dealt with by this Bill are clearly punishable by the 


present law; but the French Ambassador is not satisfied with 
the severity of the penalty. So that it comes to this—that 
the English Parliament is to award the measure of punish 
ment, not according to the principles or the spirit in which 
the English law has acted for centuries, but according to 
the notions of justice and mercy which rule in the heart 
of a French Colonel of Infantry. The Times has fallen 
into a gross blunder on this matter. It has stated that the 
punishment for a conspiracy to murder is at present no 
greater than that which would be awarded on an informa. 
tion for libel. As if the punishment of all misdemeanours 
at common law was necessarily the same, and as if the 
severity of the sentence were not wholly in the discretion of 
the judge. 

However, it is not so much the thing to be done against 
which we would earnestly and solemnly protest. It is in 
the time and circumstances under which it is to be done 
that lies the incredible danger and degradation of England, 
We were told, it is true, in the well-known accents of 
vapouring swagger, amidst the cheers of admiring aldermen :— 
“ That if any foreign nation ever dreamed in its visions, that 
“ the exertions which we had been compelled to make in India 


“had lessened our strength at home, and that the time — 


“ had arrived when a different bearing might be exhibited 
“towards us from that which was safe in the moment of 


“ our strength, the manner iu which the spirit of the country | 


“ has burst forth, the manner in which our whole force has 
“ been replenished, will teach the world that it will not be a 
“ safe game to play to attempt to take advantage of that 
“ which was erroneously imagined to be the moment of our 
“ weakness.” But the French Government has had the 
sagacity to estimate these “ prave ’ords” at their just value, 


They are not such children as to be intimidated by a bogy’s | 
mask cut out of a white turnip. They have laughed at the | 


“Jesson” delivered in the after-dinner bluster of a Lord 
Mayor's feast. A “different bearing” has been exhibited 
towards this country. It is more than half a century since 
the official journal of the French Government has appeared 
with gross insults and the menace of arms directed against the 
English nation. “ Advantage has been taken” of that which is 
imagined,—whether erroneously or not it is now for Parlia 
ment to decide,— to be the “ hour of our weakness.” It re 
mains to beseen whether the Minister’s estimate of the sub- 
serviency of Parliament is to be as fully justified as the French 
Emperor’s judgment of the craven soul ofa “spirited Foreign 
Policy.” It is clear enough that to bully an English Minister 
may be a very “safe game.” We shall see whether an 


English Parliament will be found so tame a creature — 


But we are told that the publications in the Monitew 
are all a mistake. The Morning Post has “reason to be 
“ lieve” that no man regrets them more than the EmpEror 
himself. To this we have only to answer, that after am 
official insult of this nature England cannot accept the 
apology through the mouth of a footman. Why are thes 
menaces not retracted as publicly as they were made? From 
whom did the printers of the Monitewr receive these ad 
dresses if not from the Minister of the Interior? But 
then, says Lord Granvitie, “after all, what does it 
“ signify?” If the son of Granvitte Leveson had im 
his heart one spark of the English spirit which actuated the 
statesmen who were his father’s friends, he would never have 
humiliated the House of Lords by such unworthy language 
Let us see what Lord HawxesBury thought the fit tone 
to adopt in answer to treatment precisely similar to that 
which the nephew of Napotgzon has used towards us:— 
“Instead of seeking redress in the ordinary course, the 
“ French Government have thought fit to resort to recrimin# 
“ tion themselves, or at least to authorzie it in others ; there 
“ fore they can have no right to complain if their subsequent 
“ appeal to his Majesty has failed to produce the effect that 
“ otherwise would have attended it. Whatever may have bee 
“ the nature of the offence, they have in effect taken the law 
“ into their own hands ; and what is this recrimination 

“retort? The paragraphs in the English newspapers, the 
“ publications to which I have above referred, have not 4p 
“peared under any authority of the British Government 
“and are disowned and disapproved of by them ; but the 
“paragraph in the Monitewr has appeared in a pap@ 
“ avewedly official, for which the Government are therefore 


© considered as responsible, as his Masxsry’s is responsible 


“ for the contents of the London Gazette.” 

Great as is the length to which this article has extended, 
we know that we have but half treated this capital question, 
on which the dignity and honour of the nation has been # 
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basely staked. We feel that words are too weak to utter the 

ief, indignation, and dismay which must fill the hearts of 

glishmen at the shame and degradation which is 
hanging over their country. The danger may yet be 
averted—the dishonour may yet be wiped out. We 
have learnt a lesson which it will be well for us all to 
remember, that swagger is no evidence of courage, or 
bluster of patriotism. There is no exception to that law 
of the moral character, that those who are foremost to 
bully the weak will be equally the first to truckle to the 
strong. It remains for us only to pray that Parliament 
may not become an accomplice to the dishonourable capitu- 
lation of the Minister. The news that the English Parlia- 
ment is a party to this degrading submission will quench the 
hopes of every freeman throughout Europe. The cause of 
despotism will hail with acclamation the tidings that the 
flag of England is hauled down, and that the citadel of 
freedom has surrendered. They will march together 
against the faint-hearted State which has surrendered her 
outposts at the first summons of “ the steel scabbards and 
“ the iron heels,” and they will consummate the ruin which 
our timidity invites. They will know that we are no longer 
the same England which could defend ‘her laws against 
Europe in arms, though her fleet was in mutiny at the 
Nore, and though the French tents were pitched on the 
heights of Boulogne. They will increase their demands in 
proportion to our submission, and each successive concession 
will be the prelude to a new requisition. 


DOUBLE GOVERNMENT AND DOUBLE GOVERNMENT. 


HE character of the attacks on the East India Company 
has changed not slightly since the days when the Court 
of Directors was denounced as the “type of obstructiveness 
“and circumlocution”—and still more since the Radical 
newspapers, echoing the furies of Calcutta, thanked God that 
“this tyranny was overpast.” Between admissions of the 
blessedness of India in having Englishmen to rule it, and 
acknowledgments of the superiority of the Indian Depart- 
ment to every other public office in the despatch of business, 
we have come at length to having Lord Patmerston’s 
measure recommended to us on the ground that it establishes 
& system as nearly identical as possible with that which it 
overturns. Nothing, it seems, is to be submitted to Par- 
liament except a petty question as to the form of a bureau. 
In all essentials the Government of India will be absolutely 
unchanged; why then quarrel about points on which we 
may find ourselves unexpectedly unanimous? One reason, 
at all events, for not interrupting our criticisms, is the 
flattering certainty that they have effected so much already. 
That Mr. Vernon Smrru originally intended to take India 
into his own hands, and govern it with the help of five or six 
Under Secretaries, is about as certain as anything of the kind 
ean be; and any mitigation which this foolish scheme has 
undergone is due to the London press, and to public 
opinion instructed and aroused by journalism. Is it sup- 
posed that: the defenders of the East India Company are 
gomg to discontinue operations just when the enemy is 
beginning to show discomfort, and even dismay, at having 
the war carried into his own country? We have rarely seen 
anything more curious than the uneasiness of the out-and-out 
rialists at the demand of the East India Proprietary, 
that the responsibility of past Indian policy should be pro- 
e” apportioned between the Company and the Crown. 
“ings have come to so absurd a pass that those who argue 
for the wholesale transfer of the Company’s authority to a 
Crown — ramet hard to show, not that the 
m ever any in India, or the Com an 
unmixed evil, but simply that the Directors are a site 
free from some shadow of remote responsibility for acqui- 
tecing in acts of gross impolicy admittedly initiated and 
the Government. It is surely 
of despair which prompts the Zimes to argue 
that the Court of Directors is little, a very little, oat 
able for the raid on Affghanistan. Lord Broventon, it 
Shar was mistaken in his famous confession, “ Alone I 
. d it! _ Was he, indeed! Does the Times really suppose 
t experienced Whig politicians are likely to take on their 
own shoulders the frightful burden of a national misfortune, 
they happen to be in the plight of the gamin from whose 
Pocket the policeman extracts a watch while an angry gentle- 
man holds him by the collar? The truth is, Lord BrouGHton 
because there was no help for it. He knew that the 


Directors had exhausted their resources of expostulation and 
protest ; and he did not seek to implicate them on the plea that 
when he signified his intention to persevere, they submitted, 
as was their duty, to the supreme authority of the Crown. 
The Directors were expressly blamed the other day by some 
malcontent Proprietors for not opposing an overt resistance 
to the more disastrous follies of the Board of Control, and 
so leaving the QueEN’s Government to enforce its commands 
by mandamus in the Queen’s Bench. But the wiser states- 
manship of the Directors taught them to be satisfied, except in 
very extreme instances, with their privilege of remonstrance ; 
and, where that was unavailing, to place their administrative 
powers at the disposal of the department which was made 
supreme no less by the theory of the Constitution than by 
the letter of the law. 

The case against the existing Indian Department is re- 
duced to an assertion, not of its inefficiency, but of its 
anomalousness. The critics who make this complaint evi- 
dently suppose that there is some model to which all Public 
Offices ought to conform. But where is there such a model? 
Who in the world knows what is the archetype of a Govern- 
ment Department? There is one plain rule. That is the 
best Public Office which does its work the best ; and if we 
once set up any standard of departmental perfection except 
this, we shall assuredly stultify ourselves. It is mere igno- 
rance which suffers itself to be misled by the superficial 
resemblance of the ordinary Crown Departments to each 
other, and thus imagines that they correspond with some 
carefully preserved type. There is no part of our 
history more obscure than the history of the various 
branches of our Executive; but enough is known to 
justify us in asserting that each of them assumed its 
present form through a long series of the merest 
accidents. In whatever way they grew up, they differ 
enormously from each other ; and, indeed, they have little in 
common except the necessity imposed on their chiefs to 
resign office whenever the First Lord of the Treasury re- 
tires. Even this characteristic is not common to all. It illus- 
trates the caprice which has presided over the organization 
of our Executive system, that the Postmaster-General resigns 
when his party goes out of office, while the head of the 
Horse Guards does not. Even when the responsibility is 
apparently most complete, it sometimes merely exists by a 
fiction. The Foreign-Office is really not responsible at all 
to Parliament. In short, the form of a department proves 
nothing whatever as to its administrative capabilities, and 
nothing whatever as to the completeness of its responsibility. 
There can be no charges against the Indian department which 
would be worth answering, except that it discharged its 
duties ill, or that it defied a command expressed by Par- 
liament. If such accusations are false, or if (as is really the 
case) they are not even made, the case against the Company col- 
lapses. It is true that, from all time, there have been theorists 
who have been wedded to some ideal model of a State and of 
its component parts. From Piato tothe Abbé Srfviss, there 
have always been men who could never bring themselves to 
stomach a Constitution or a branch of the body politic which 


imagined or described by themselves. But such a method 
of criticism would always have been fatal to the English 
Constitution. It would involve the absolute condemnation 
of every English public office. We in this country have, till 
now, prided ourselves on following the opposite rule, which 
bids us take the working of an institution as the criterion of 
its value ; and on this principle we should rather try to learn 
something from the East India Company than destroy it as 
an anomaly. 

The absurdest feature of the proposed revolution has still 
to be stated. We are actually going to destroy the Double 
Government of India in order to hand over its authority to 
a Department which is the most flagrant example of a Double 
Government known to England. Inxpoputvs, in the Times, 
appears to speak with full knowledge of the changes contem- 
plated, and the purport of what he tells us in his last letter 1s 
a the power of the East India pee ond will vest in the 

orse Guards. The largest of the Company's aoe 
is, as we have repeatedly ane already in the same hands 
Now, the relation of the Horse Guards to the War Office is 
exactly that of the Court of Directors to the Board of Control. 
If the Court of Directors lies outside the Parliamentary 
system, so does the Horse Guards. If the Court of Directors 


is responsible to Parliament through a Department external 
to itself, so is the Horse Guards. The Horse Guards dis- 


poses of the patronage and directs the organization of the. 


deviated from a certain ground-plan and certain elevations - 
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army, subject to the interposition of the War Office, in pre- 
cisely the same way in which the Court of Directors regulates 
patronage and organization under the superintendence of the 
Board of Control. The Horse Guards, the War Office, and 
the Commander-in-Chief in the field are, point for point, 
counterparts of the Court of Directors, the Board of Control, 
and the Governor-General of India. If one state of things, 
therefore, is an evil, so is the other. If the dissemination of 
functions over two sets of officials embarrasses the civil govern- 
ment of India, it must shackle @ fortiori the military govern- 
ment of the army. If Parliament is fit to govern a country 
thousands of miles off which it does not pay for, it is surely 
fit to govern an army at its own doors which is the heaviest 
of the expenses for which it annually provides. Every 
argument for the Double Government of the army is an 
argument for the Double Government of India. It is only 
the converse which is not true. The fact is, the system 
which is applied to the army is really open to the objections 
which are falsely directed against the system employed for 
the administration of India. The Horse Guards and the 
War Office do not check each other, because they are only 
separate representations of the same class. The Court of 
Directors and the Board of Control do check each other, 
because they are independent representations of different 
classes. The first is a clumsy arrangement, prolific of job- 
bing. The second is a well-tried and successful polity, 
exceedingly unfavourable to illegitimate influence. JI y a 
fagots et fagots; there is Double Government and Double 
Government; and what we are about to do is simply to 
overthrow the better sample, in order immensely to in- 
crease the influence and vitality of the worse. 


THE PALMERSTON DICTATORSHIP. 


| By = PALMERSTON seems quite determined to kick 
fortune out of doors. No English Minister ever was in 
a finer position, if he had only the spirit to use it. And 
he won it fairly, so far as the world knows. The approach 
of a Russian war must have been to him like the approach 
of the Millennium to a Latter-Day Saint ; but, to all appear- 
ance, he preserved his self-command and his fidelity to Lord 
ABERDEEN, while Lord Jonn Russet was clearly playing a 
sinister game of his own, and trying to wreck the Peace 
Premier by driving him on war. The domestic disclosures 
which illuminated the fall of the Coalition Ministry showed 
that Lord Joun had been making capital out of Lord Pat- 
MERSTON, but they did not show that Lord Paumrrston had 
made capital of himself for Lord Joun. When Mr. Roe- 
BUCK’S motion and the hour of fate arrived, Lord PALMERSTON 
was true to his old reputation for standing by his friends, 
and deservedly gained a Jasting advantage at the cost of a 
momentary defeat. At the same time, Lord Joun Russe. 
was obliging enough, by an act of perfidy as silly as it was 
black, to place his own head under the feet of his ancient 
enemy. Next, Lord Drrpy and Mr. Disrargtt were so 
good-natured as to efface themselves, by declaring their 
anxiety to form a Government, and their inability to form 
it without Lord Patmerston as Minister at War. At the 
same time, they committed themselves in advance to that 
extreme war policy which Lord Patmersron was likely to 
pursue. The Liberal Conservative leaders still divided power 
with the chief of the reorganized Cabinet ; and to them, if they 
had continued Ministers, some of the weaker members of the 
Government would probably have adhered. But they, too, 
chose to resign on a fancied point of honour—a crotchet, or 
a qualm—and left the leader to whose policy they after- 
wards showed themselves unwisely and suicidally hostile, 
undisputed master of the Government of the country. Their 
resignation, unpopular as they then were, was on the whole 
a gain, in spite of their administrative capacity; and though 
of late their conduct has been wiser and more dignified, 
they long did all in their power to make the country regard 
them as traitors, and the object of their blind onslaughts as 
a patriot hero. Lord Joun, though scotched, was not killed, 
and might still have been troublesome—he killed himself at 
Vienna. Thus Lord Pataerston’s rivals and enemies had, 
in a manner, conspired to make him Dictator. The nation 
was more than ready to ratify their choice, and expected 
miracles of administrative vigour. No such vigour was 
ever displayed, though a semblance of it was produced 
by lavish expense. No thunderbolts of war were launched 
—no military genius was evoked—no great blow struck. 
The siege of Sebastopol ran its course, and nothing more 


was done. But dire experience had already cured admi- 
nistrative defects—no more disasters like the storm which 
wrecked the Prince occurred, and things went better with 
the army in the Crimea. Above all, the suspicion of want 
of heartiness in the cause, which had clung to the Con- 
servative section of the ABERDEEN Cabinet, was removed— 
nobody doubted that Lord Patmerston hated Russia, or that 
he would do her all the damage in his power. Therefore 
the nation was generous to the Minister of its choice, 

over DowsicGIN with a little grumbling, and made the best 
of the Redan and Kars. The Peace was not very glorious, 
nor quite worth the price, but that was less the fault of our 
Government than of theirally. The conditions of the Treaty 
were successfully enforced, and England half regained at the 
council-board the name she had lost in arms. The nation 
was with the Minister as fanatically as Englishmen can be. 
Even on the China question it refused to see anything but a 
combination of traitors against the great patriot, and deci- 
mated the traitors at the great patriot’s command. The 
Times was chained to the car of the victor—the Edinburgh 
left its Russett, and followed him. No Minister since 
CuatHam had been so powerful. There had been powerful 
Ministers since CuatHam. Pirt was powerful, and PEE. 
was powerful; but they were not independent of party. 
Peex had tried to govern without party, but in vain. In 
PALMERSTON, party had destroyed itself. If he had greatness 
in him, it was open to him to be a great man, and leave 
behind him a memorable name. There had been as much 
luck as conduct in his rise to the Dictatorship, but he had 
risen, and without a stain. 

But, to be great, a man must not only have remarkable 
powers, but high aims; and Lord Patmerston has nearly 
compelled us to conclude that, whatever may be his powers, 
in loftiness of aim he is totally deficient. Instead of showing 
a desire to use his omnipotence, he has shown only a 
desire to keep it, and that by very ignoble means. When 
the contest with Russia was over, and the aim of a great 
Minister would have been to recruit the resources and renew 
the internal advance of the nation, all he could do was to 
stimulate his friend, the British Lion, by low filibustering 
and petty wars. Meanness could hardly descend below his 
electioneering speech at Tiverton and his fulminations over 
Yeu. He tried to retain his hold on the nation, not as a 
great statesman and a great reformer, through that which is 
noble in the national mind, but through the lowest agencies 
of the whip. Released by fortunate accidents from party, 
he has bound himself to clique ; and the hopes of promotion 
by merit, and encouragement of genius, which his advent to 
power excited, have long ago found their grave. But im 
truth, the appointment of Lord Panmure as Minister of 
War, and of General CoprineTon as Commander of the Army 
in the Crimea, showed very early in the day that the new was 
not like the old Cuarnam. A familiar clique is now one prin- 
cipal engine of government. The fanatical gratitude of the 


Church is farmed out by the gay and sporting Pelagian to 
secure the support of the gloomy phalanx which takes its word 
from the Record. This is not unlike the system of Lord 
Patmerstoy’s friend on the other side of the water, who also 
rules through a personal clique, of moderate moral principles, 
combined with those black hosts of the Univers who find in 
the government of a great man there as benign an influence 
as their compeers of the Record find here. There is, indeed, a 
real though faint analogy between the positions of the French 
Emperor and the English Dictator. Political lassitude and 
reaction had prepared the way for PALMERSTON in England as 
well as for Louis NApoLEon in France. Here, as well as there, 
people had become rather sceptical of progress, rather tired 
of intellectual politicians, and rather desirous of something 
which they might call a “man.” In each case the oppor- 
tunity was seized by an aspirant who might be called 
“astute and strong-willed,” and who had learned some 
lessons of tactics from sporting men. Each is without 
an aim beyond the possession of power, and to each, 
therefore, success has brought intoxication. Lord Pal 
MERSTON’S blind confidence in his own popularity seems 
even to have deprived him of his ordinary tact. He might 
perhaps have been insolent with impunity to the East 
India Company, though it is the greatest corporation in the 
world. But it is almost inconceivable that a man with his 
shrewdness and experience should have ventured on such 
outrageous abuses of patronage as have recently occurred, at 
the very moment when he is attempting, not without 


strong opposition, to make a vast addition to the patronage 


narrowest section of a great religious party is the other. The - 
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of the Crown. The most insane conqueror, at the zenith of 
his success and presumption, never did anything more insane. 

It is difficult to see on what the Patmerston Government 
now rests, or why anybody but the clique and the religious 
party who share the plunder should desire its continuance 
for an hour. The Premier, nursed in the intrigues and 
scuffles of secret diplomacy, has never turned his mind to 
great domestic subjects ; and few men of his ability can be 
less fit than he is to deal with the questions of Finance, 
Indian Government, and Parliamentary Reform. Every 
one must feel certain that he will treat each of these 
questions rather as an affair of tactics than on a comprehen- 
sive view of its nature and its merits as a great matter of 
State. All hope of purity of appointment, and the 
promotion of merit in the public service, must now have 
departed from every independent mind. We seem to be 
threatened by the propensities and necessities of the PREMIER 
with an endless succession of small filibustering wars. There 
are some who still look to Lord Patmerston as the 


head of the Liberal party in Europe, and the terror 


of the King of Naptes and despotic injustice generally 
throughout the world ; but it is difficult to see on what the 
hopes of these enthusiasts are grounded. There is also a 
general feeling that the honour of the nation would be up- 
held in any controversy with a foreign Power. We should 
be very glad to think it was so; but we confess it is not 
from those who bully the weak, that we should expect most 
firmness in dealing with the strong. The Government 
contains some respectable and industrious administrators, 
but no one from whom it is possible to expect great things 
in any department. Why, then, should we hesitate in desiring 
to see advantage taken of the weakness which Lord Paumer- 
sTon’s blundering and insolence has recently brought on his 
Government, and a change of Administration at once effected ? 
For the simple reason that there is no new Government in 
prospect on the stability of which any reliance can be placed. 
The various sections of the Opposition—the Tories, the 
Liberal Conservatives, the section of Lord Joun Russet, the 
Manchester party—are severally rendered incapable of taking 
office both by theirnumerical weakness and the blunders which 
they have committed ; and it is difficu!t to see how a combina- 
tion of sufficient strength can be effected on any honest 
ground. Ambitious politicians may be ready to play the 
game of hazard, and create confusion in hopes that it may 
turn to their own account. But the country is not ready for 
this sort of thing, and would certainly reprobate it if it 
were attempted. Good citizens and sober-minded men out 
of Parliament, however little wedded to the present 
Ministry, are not at all desirous of seeing all constitutional 
government disgraced by reckless displays of selfish faction 
and a perpetual flux of ephemeral Administrations. The 
pear seems fast ripening under the warm influence of ex- 
cessive prosperity ; and the time, perhaps, may be not far 
distant when it will fall into the hand of any statesman who 
possesses in a tolerable degree the confidence of the country. 
But evil will befall, as evil has before befallen, any ambi- 
tion which attempts to pluck it before the time. We must 
resign ourselves at present, so far as we can see, to a con- 
tinuance of the Patmzrston Government. But it will be 
the duty of the members of the House of Commons to see 
that, as fortune and the faults of all sections of the Opposi- 
tion have given us a Dictatorship, its power shall be used 
for the public good. 


THIRTY YEARS OF IMPROVEMENT IN INDIA. 
TS East India Company has just issued a “Memo- 


“yrandum of Improvements in the Administration of 
“ India during the last Thirty Years,” which will probably 
take some of its friends by surprise, quite as much as its 
adversaries. People who have any vivid conception of the 
situation of the English in India, are apt to suppose that the 
mere movement of the administration and preservation of 
the peace by such a handful of men, create in themselves so 
sound a title to our respect as to make it unnecessary to go 
further for tributes to the Company's Government. They 
are inclined, therefore, to deny that improvement is the 
proper test of its services to humanity, and to assume that 
it does wonders enough in making the best of the machinery 
which it found ready to its hand. Yet, in fact, this Memo- 
randum shows that the East India Company can afford to be 
Judged quite as much by the ameliorations it has effected as 
by that vast amount of practical good which strong sense, 
devotedness, and strict justice can always elicit even from 


the worst of administrative systems. We shall not attempt to 
abstract the document before us, which is penned, indeed, in 
the same terse and clear English which rendered the 
Company's Petition a model of compendiousness. Com- 
mending, therefore, to our readers this long list of laws 
amended, taxation lightened, administration simplified, 
superstition checked, barbarism softened, staples introduced 
and encouraged, and public works carried out on a scale of 

tian vastness, we proceed to notice one or two points 
which have a bearing on the revolution in Indian Govern- 
ment which Lord PaLmerston seems determined to pre- 
cipitate. 

The Memorandum, setting out with the position that “the 
“history of the Revenue Administration of India is the 
“ history of its landed property and of the economical condi- 
“tion of the whole agricultural population,” recapitulates 
shortly the curious history of those ruinous mistakes, com- 
mitted with the purest intentions, which were the firstfruits 
of English ignorance of an alien civilization. The discovery 
of the Village Community as the only true organization of 
which the Hindoo race is capable, was like the first glimpse 
of a great truth in a course of physical experiment. Since 
then, everything has been clear, and every change has been 
for the better. It is not cotton-growing, or commerce, or 
roads, or irrigation-canals, or the suppression of crimes, 
which constitutes the happiness and prosperity of any part 
of India. It is the degree in which the Village Community 
has been restored to its ancient sphere. The Memorandum 
details the little-known, but most interesting attempts, which, 
since the full establishment of the Village Community in the 
North-Western Provinces, have been made to engraft this 
organization on the far inferior ryotwar system of the Southern 
Presidencies. We fervently wish the British public could be 
made alive to the fact that the great Revenue Settlement of 
Mr. R. M. Brrp in the North-west, and the beneficent modifica- 
tions of less meritorious arrangements which it has produced, 
are exactly the measures most imperilled by Lord Pat- 
mersTON'’S Bill. The new Indian Constitution, however 
nicely modelled on the existing system, will perhaps imme- 
diately—and ultimately beyond a doubt—make a vast addi- 
tion to the power of the planters and traders of European 
blood. Now, as to the views of this class on the landed 
system of India, there can be no question. They abhor the 
Village Community. They dislike the less beneficent, yet 
not unkindly Ryotwar tenure of Madras and Bombay. They 
have set their affections on the Permanent Settlement of 
Bengal—the pernicious result of Lord Connwatis’s unlucky 
predilection for the feudal institutions of England. This 
arrangement, which every well-wisher to India would trample 
down to-morrow if good faith would let him, is to be ex- 
tended over the whole Peninsula, because it happens to lend 
itself to a grand exploitation of the country by cotton-planters 
and indigo-growers. Carthage herself never plotted a more 
nefarious conspiracy to sell up the happiness of a people. 

“The history of the judicial Administration of British 
“ India,” says the Memorandum, “ bears a striking analogy to 
“that of the Revenue Administration. It began with well- 
“intended, but premature and ill-considered measures, which 
“ produced many evils and but a small part of the good 
“ which their authors expected from them. When experience 
“had disclosed the faults of the system at first adopted, 
“similar errors were avoided, and a better system intro- 
“duced into our later acquisitions ; while palliatives of 
“ great value, though falling short of the full exigencies of 
“ the case, were adopted in the older provinces. Last came 
“the plans, now in an advanced stage of their progress, for 
“ effecting a complete reform.” In fact, when the English 
rulers of India commenced the greatest of all their un- 
dertakings, the administration of strict and even justice 
among a people corrupted by ages of judicial iniquity, they 
themselves were suffering from a system at home which was 
a dishonour to their civilization. Considering the ideas then 
current on the subject of the English common-law, and of 
the procedure by which it was applied, it is perhaps won- 
derful that any relaxation of the special pleaders’ rules was 
thought desirable in India. The courts first established 
were a little, but only a little, less embarrassed with techni- 
calities than the Common Pleas or the Exchequer ; and as 
it was at first thought inexpedient (indeed it was impossible) 
to employ native agency, the number of tribunals was ex- 
ceedingly inadequate to the necessities of the country. But 
so many improvements have since then been effected in civil 
judicature that, but for the mutiny, it is probable that law 


would have been, at this moment, much more speedily, 
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cheaply, and satisfactorily administered in India than it is 
in England. The original jurisdiction in civil suits having 
been confided to natives, and the Courts of Appeal reserved 
to Europeans, the tribunals have been sufficiently multiplied. 
The criminal law has been codified, and, but for influences 
external to the East India Company and its servants, 
would now be in force over India in its consolidated 
form. A code of procedure has been prepared, and was 
passing through the Legislative Council when the outbreak 
occurred. é civil law still exists only in the Sanscrit 
originals, but the foundations of a civil code are laid, and a 
few years of conscientious labour would go far to complete 
it. But all this improvement, which in England would con- 
stitute the millennium of Law-Reformers, is in jeopardy 
from the increased power of the non-official Anglo-Indian 
minority. They repudiate the codes. They look with scorn 
and hatred on the benevolent prospect of having one law for 
India. They abominate the judicial employment of natives. 
Their favourite scheme is the introduction of the English 
common-law, with a swarm of English barristers to apply 
it judicially. A Hindoo advocate, arguing in broken 
English a point of special pleading which has arisen 
on a conflict between the Institutes of Menu and the 
Statute of Frauds, is in their view “ the perfection of human 
“ reason.” 

At the end of the long series of reforms recited by the 
Memorandum come a series of measures justly applauded by 
the authors of this document “as among the most interest- 
“ing, and the most honourable to our Government, which 
“have distinguished the present century.” ‘The successful 
attempts to protect and civilize the oppressed races are re- 
markable, because, depending as they did on intimate know- 
ledge of the native character and warm sympathy with even 
the most degraded of the native families, they could never 
have been effected by men who either disregarded or con- 
temned the idiosyncrasies of their dark-skinned fellow- 
creatures. If an Englishman thinks and talks of a Hindoo 
as a Nigger, what will be his ideas of a Bheel or a Khoond ? 
It is no extravagant praise to say that the deeds of the 
missionaries who planted Christianity in Eastern and 
Northern Europe are the best parallel to the heroic ad- 
ventures of certain servants of the Company among these 
unfortunate hill-tribes, Alone and unarmed some of them 
penetrated into fastnesses which had proved inaccessible to 
disciplined troops, and which were filled with savages who 
for more than a thousand years have been literally treated as 
wild beasts by the natives of the plain. “In no single 
“instance,” says the Memorandum, “has this policy (con- 
“sisting in nothing but courage, frankness, and persuasion) 
“ failed. The agricultural colonies composed of these people 
“have all prospered, and the districts which they formerly 
“ devastated have become, and remained, among the most 
“ free from crime to be found in India. In the late dis- 
“ turbances, not one of the corps composed of these people 
“is known to have mutinied. The Mhairwarra battalion, 
“ (composed of reclaimed Mhairs) is, in the present crisis, a 
“ valuable part of our military local strength.” The facts are 
the more remarkable because, if the government of our 
Crown dependencies has been unsuccessful in one thing more 
than another, it is in its dealings with savage tribes. The 
Caffres in the Cape, the aborigines in Australia, are a dis- 
grace either to the statesmanship or to the humanity of 
Downing-street. Wisdom and folly are not farther apart 
than the policy of the Company and a policy which oscil- 
lates violently between deference to the indiscretion of 
missionaries and deference to the ferocity of English 
colonists. 


ACCOMMODATION BILLS. 


OTWITHSTANDING that there is a Reform Bill of 
some sort to be discussed, and, we suppose, to be passed, 

and an India Bill to be hurried through, or backed-out of, 
as the temper of Parliament may determine, it is not to be 
expected that the state of commercial affairs which led to the 
late panic will be altogether forgotten in the present Session. 
The causes of the mischief have been so universally reco- 
gnised, that the promised inquiry before the Committee of 
the House of Commons can give us little information which 
we do not already possess. The difficulty—and it is no small 
one—will be in determining the treatment which may pre- 
vent a recurrence of similar disasters, or at least diminish 
théir frequency and the violence of their symptoms. All 
agree in attributing the severity of the late distress to one 


and the same cause. A false prosperity had been built on 
rotten foundations—its two main pillars being the prevalent 
use of accommodation bills by unscrupulous traders, and the 
dangerous facilities given by the Joint-Stock Banks to every 
kind of speculation. These being the admitted sources of 
the evil, the question which Parliament will have to con- 
sider is, whether it can apply a remedy—and, if so, by 
what means it may most effectually check practices 
which are undermining the stability of commerce. There 
are always to be found politicians who are for putting 
down every ascertained evil by a direct application 
of Legislative power. We have Maine Law fanatics, 
who would abolish drunkenness by prohibitive legis- 
lation; and it is not surprising that, under present cir- 
cumstances, an equally stringent interference should be 
called for to prevent the not less mischievous intemperance 
of speculation. Some of the proposed remedies, which have 
been loudly insisted on, seem to savour over much of the 
spirit of the teetotal platform. Prohibit dram-drinuking, 
says the advocate of water. Prohibit accommodation-paper 
under the severest penalties, say the commercial reformers. 
We so far sympathize with these desires that we should 
be rejoiced if labouring men would cease to frequent 
gin-shops, and not less glad if the whole commercial body 
would religiously abstain from soiling their fingers with 
accommodation-paper. But we cannot jump at once to 
the conclusion that the desired end is to be attained in 
either case by the direct action of penalties and prohi- 
bitions. It is a favourite argument of the Times—or at 
least of the City department of that many-sided journal—that 
drawing an accommodation bill is tantamount to forgery, and 
that Parliament ought to make it a criminal offence to con- 
coct a Bill nominally for value received, but really for the 
mere purpose of raising money on the joint names of the 
drawer and acceptor without any present consideration 
having passed between them. No one can estimate more 


-highly than we do the enormous mischief which results from 


practices of this kind ; and it is precisely because we do think 
accommodation-paper an absolute abomination in commer- 
cial matters that we do not wish to weaken the case against 
those who use it, either by exaggerating the quality of their 
offence, or by recommending impossible measures of restric- 
tion. Now we take it to be quite clear that the evil cannot 
be dealt with in the summary way proposed. No legisla- 
tion on the subject can be tolerated which would diminish 
the negotiability of bills drawn in due form when once they 
have come into the hands of an innocent holder. All 
business would come to a stand if every one who took a 
bill in payment, or discounted it for a customer, were 
bound at his own peril to ascertain whether the value 
purporting to be received were real or nominal. When 
once the document has begun to circulate in the veins 
of commere, it must be recognised as a regular negotiable 
instrument. 


But the Bill, it is said, may be acknowledged, and at the 


same time its fabricators may be punished. This is true in 
theory, and only in theory. If it were possible to frame a 
definition of accommodation-paper which would be certain 
not to include any kind of legitimate mercantile bill, we 
should have no objection to the suggested penal statute. 
But this is out of the question. Any one can describe an 
extreme case like those of which so many have recently come 
to light, where a firm keeps, as part of its establishment, an 
accepting clerk, or a choice variety of agents always ready 
to give their signatures at 3 per cent.; and perhaps it 
would be possible to frame a law to meet this particular form 
of swindling. But to define accommodation-paper with the 
precision required in a criminal statute is, and always will 
be, an utter impossibility. Mere technical difficulties may 
be got over by the skill of the draftsman, but there is more 
than this to be coped with. We could put a thousand cases 
as to which no merchant would venture to say where 
the line between legitimate and illegitimate paper should 
be drawn. They slide into each other by imperceptible 
degrees. 

The fact is, that the mischief is by no means confined to 
bills given without value received. When a bill is given in 
the ordinary course, the operation is of a twofold character. 
There is a purchase of goods, and at the same time a loan of 
the price by the seller to the buyer for the term for which 
the bill is to run. The amount of the borrowing is equiva- 
lent to the amount of the trade purchase, and to this extent 
it is considered legitimate to borrow, because it may ordi- 
narily be presumed that a trade of commensurate magnitude 
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will supply the acceptor with the means of meeting his 
liabilities. In the ordinary case of an accommodation bill, 
there is a loan without any corresponding trade operation, 
and to borrow under such circumstances is considered dis- 
creditable, because it is a practice which must, if continued, 
sooner or later end in bankruptcy. What the commer- 
cial world would gladly get rid of is the practice of 


borrowing beyond the legitimate wants of a properly con- | 


ducted business. It is quite immaterial how this is done, 
and accommodation bills are only one class of expedients for 
the purpose. It is very easy and very common for a man to 
make a real purchase on credit, for the sole purpose of raising 
money, which he does by selling for cash the goods bought 
and paid for by a bill. In what respect is such a document 
better than one for which no value passed? And yet how 
could it be distinguished by any legal definition from the 
most regular paper of the most scrupulous house of business ? 
The maxim which must rule in all legislation against evils 
of this kind is, that it is useless to try to suppress them 
by imposing penalties on one particular form only of the 
objectionable practice. It is a serious evil that traders with 
more courage than honesty will borrow, in a thousand ways, 
far more than they are ever likely to repay. But is any one 
prepared to put down these practices by prohibiting all 
operations of mere borrowing and lending, without which 
commerce cannot go on? If not, it is vain to imagine that 
a man who is prevented from borrowing by an accommoda- 
tion acceptance will not find some other equally efficacious 
way of raising money. 

A distinction is, indeed, attempted to be made between 
these various methods of excessive borrowing, by say- 
ing that an accommodation bill is in fact a forgery ; 
but this is not very accurate in itself, and certainly is not 
capable of being made the basis of legislation. a is not 
exactly true that there is anything akin to forgery 
in the case: Nine times out of ten, the money-dealer who 
discounts a bill drawn by A on his friend B, can guess very 
well whether any consideration passed between them. He 
takes the bill on the general credit of the two names, which, 
though it may be affected very materially by their being 
habitually engaged in such transactions, depends very little 
on the circumstance that the bill brought for discount is 
drawn for the purpose of a loan, and not of a purchase. 
Even supposing, therefore, that the discounter is misled as 
to the fact, the bill is none the worse to him. He does not 
take it on the faith of the “value received” which it bears 
on its face, and does not care whether that be a true or a 
false statement. He knows that those words are put in 
because the law insists upon that form being used to give 
negotiability to the instrument, and if he found that there 
was no substance behind the form, he would not dream 
of considering himself the victim of a forgery. The grava- 
men of the offence is, that a borrowing transaction is carried 
out in such a manner as to lead the world to believe that it 
was accompanied by a trade dealing. But the same wrong 
is done by every man who borrows beyond what his capital 
and the state of his business will justify ; for no one thinks it 
a crime to keep his loan transactions as secret as he can. 
We ought to look somewhat beyond this device of accommo- 
dation paper, and consider how such reckless traders may be 
discouraged, whatever the machinery by which they conduct 
their operations, rather than prohibit one form of their dis- 
honesty, and thus give a tacit sanction to every other. We 
should gain very little indeed if every speculator bent upon 
raising the wind were forced to make his bill a lawful docu- 
ment by buying goods he did not want, and converting 
them at once into the cash which was the object of the 
whole transaction. 

_ Noone can reflect a moment on the subject, without see- 
ing the futility of any measures of repression of the kind 
that we have referred to. They are not merely impracticable 
but mischievous, for they direct attention to the wrong 
quarter, and cover the escape of those with whom it may 
perhaps be easier to deal. Assuming that excessive borrow- 
ing is what we want to prevent, it seems to follow that the 
lenders, and not the borrowers, the rich, and not the needy— 
powerful firms,and not disreputable gamblers—are the persons 
against whom our efforts should be directed. It is the man 
who keeps the roulette table rather than the rake who fre- 
quents it, whom the law ought diligently to seek out and 
control ; and we should think little of the wisdom of an 
Act of Parliament which aimed at suppressing hells by 
punishing those who visited them, and letting the establish- 
ments themselves go on without interruption. So, too, if 


kite-flying is to be substantially checked, it will be by 
diminishing the banking facilities which render it possible, 
and not by imposing easily evaded prohibitions upon reck- 
less adventurers and ingenious rogues, 


HEADS OR TAILS. 


paron and toss is an amusing and not extravagant 
pastime. If played with coolness and perseverance, it 
is a game out of which a large amount of excitement may be 
derived at a moderate expense. If a man has the moval 
courage and self-possession to call “tails” long enough, the 
odds are pretty near equal that he will gain at least as 
much as he loses. This particular diversion is one for which 
journalism often affords a highly favourable field. To say of 
any given event that it will prove unfortunate, or of any 
particular man that he will turn out ill, is a sort of 
prediction which the course of fate is tolerably sure to 
bring to pass, in some instance or other, if the number 
of events or individuals to whom it is applied is only 
sufficiently large. The Times has a great knack at this 
game of odd and even. It tells us, with the noisy exultation 
of a parturient and triumphant hen, that it cried “Tails” 
when General ASHBURNHAM was sent out to China; and, 
sure enough, “ Tails it is.” Now, we have neither favour 
towards General ASHBURNHAM nor disfavour towards the 
Times. We notice them both only as illustrating the 


manners and customs of the age. Whether the cause which 


is alleged by the Z'imes for the return of General AsHBURN- 
HAM from the East is the true one or no, we have no means 
of accurately ascertaining. We can only hope, for the credit 
of the English army, that it may prove incorrect ; for conduct 
more unworthy of an English officer, at such a moment, we 
can hardly conceive. It is not our function to judge General 
ASHBURNHAM on the information before us. We hope that 
those to whom that office belongs may do their duty without 
partiality or favour. 

We cannot, however, permit the Z'imes to glorify itself for 
the prescience which it displayed in denouncing, in May, an 
offence which was only to be consummated in December. 
We can hardly think that our objection to the remarks which 
were made on the GENERAL at the moment of his setting out 
for China, is at all affected by his departure from India some 
eight months afterwards. Ifa man chose to take his stand at 
Charing-cross, and publicly announce his opinion that every 
individual who passed him was a rogue, it is not improbable 
that, in some case out of the thousands submitted to his 
friendly criticism, the reports of the Bankruptcy Court or 
the Police Station might sooner or later verify his assertion. 
If our prophet professed only to rely on his unerring sagacity 
in the science of physiognomy, we should have the same con- 
fidence in his infallibility as we conceded to the celebrated 
Mr. Murpuy, who unquestionably foretold the coldest day. 
But if an inspector-general of mankind told us that a parti- 
cular person was certainly a thief because, to his certain 
knowledge, he had on a particular day stolen an apple, and 
if we happened to know that this was not the truth, our 
opinion of the assertion would not be the least affected by 
the fact that, some time afterwards, the same individual 
picked a pocket. Now, the Times, six months ago, chose 
to say that General ASHBURNHAM was an unfit man to com- 
mand the Chinese troops. Ifa man thinks proper to hazard 
an opinion on a subject which he knows nothing about, there 
is no more to be said than that he does it at the risk of his 
credit and character. It will probally now be admitted that 
the leading journal would have been more discreet not to 
have held Sir Cours CampBe.L up to scorn in the Crimea 
as a “hero laid up in lavender.” But the Times was 
not content with pledging its opinion that General Asu- 
BURNHAM Was & bad officer—it gave its reasons for the asser- 
tion. We were told specifically that the allegation was 
founded on the fact that “he commanded a Brigade at 
“ Chillianwallah,” and on that occasion showed a want of 
“promptitude and ability.” This charge was sufficiently 
refuted at the time by proving, first, that General AsHpurn- 
HAM was not at the battle of Chillianwallah at all; and 
secondly, that the charge of his having shown want of 
promptitude and ability on the only occasion to which the 
writer could be supposed to refer, was wholly without founda- 
tion. We must still repeat that our »inion of the impro- 
priety of judgments founded upon statements which are 
absolutely untrue, is not in the least altered by subsequent 
events. For our part, we never undertook to say that 
General AsHBURNHAM was a good officer, for the best of 
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all reasons—and one which applied to the Z'imes equally 
with ourselves—that we knew nothing about it. What 
we did protest against was the unfairness of holding up 
an officer actually in command of a British army to public 
contempt as having behaved ill in an action at which he was 
not present. There is another feature in the matter which 
strikes us as singular in the extreme—viz., that with the 
opinion which the Z'imes freely expresses of the manner in 
which the patronage of the Horse Guards is dispensed, it 
should be labouring with all its might to transfer the whole 
management of the Indian army into the hands of a depart- 
ment of whose discrimination and impartiality it entertains 
so unfavourable an idea. We cannot, however, entirely 
acquiesce in the claim of infallibility on the part of that 
journal when we remember that, of all the officers in the 
Crimea, the favourite of the War Department in Printing- 
House Square was General WinpHaM. When we con- 
trast the vindictive tone of exultation which triumphed 
over the lapse of General AsHBurNHAM, and the judicious 
reticence which covers the disaster of Cawnpore, we do not 
feel sure that favouritism is a vice to be found only in 
Whitehall. Our “Own Correspondents” seem to have a sort 
of nepotism peculiarly their own ; and to be on the right 
side of the books of the Zimes may be a road to promotion 
not less easy, and sometimes not more meritorious, than that 
which is trod by the Purppses. 

But before we can altogether allow the title which our 
great contemporary seems so anxious to set up of being a 
successful gambler in reputations, it will be well to examine 
the per contra account. “Tails,” cried the Times, for 
General AsHpuRNHAM, and “ Tails it is,” shouts the caller, 
with delight. But, fortunately for the country, the Z'imes 
does not always win the toss. Now and then an Englishman 
will come up “heads” in spite of the leading journal. In 
the same column, just above the paragraph which an- 
nounced the return of General AsHBURNHAM, appeared a 
letter which might, we should have thought, have read the 
Times a lesson on the subject of successful denunciations. 
Every one remembers the case of Mr. J. P. Grant. Last 
November we called attention to the extreme rashness and 
injustice of the language employed by the Times against 
a «listinguished public servant upon information evidently 
most untrustworthy. We quote the following extracts 
irom the article, on which we then remarked :— 

Thus it is plain that the proclamation of a few days before has not been 
allowed to remain a dead Jetter. A civilian, ignorant of military usages and 
pecan requirements, has arrived in camp to supersede the authority of the 
generals at their own head-quarters. And what was the place chosen for the 
first display of imbecile mercy? It was Cawnpore; where the streets are still 
red with the blood of our slaughtered women and children, and where the 
ground has just closed over their mangled remains. General Neill had taken 
150 prisoners from among the fiends who, a few weeks before, had tied Eng- 
lish women down in the public ae to violate them, and had chopped little 
children into bits in an orgie of bloodthirstiness. But between justice and 
these wretches steps in a fine philanthropist from Calcutta. General Neill is 
not even left to exercise his judgment within the narrow limits of the procla- 
mation, hut Mr. Grant takes the command out of his hands, and directs, not 
merely that the offenders’ punishment should be commuted to transportation, 
but that they should be absolutely and unconditionally set at liberty. When 
we have Nana Sahib with 30,000 savages between our force and the nearly 
exhausted force of Lucknow, is it not time to remonstrate sternly against the 
pusillanimous lenity of the Government. ..... Such blindness and per- 
versity as have prompted the mission of Mr. Grant may perhaps have to be 
expiated by new calamities, and repaired by new achicvements. The Civil 
Government of India may rest assured that, whenever the time comes for 
reviewing its conduct, it will find it no easy task to stem the current of 
popular feeling which has set so strongly against it. It need not aggravate 
the difficulties of its position by wantonly insulting the feelings of every man, 
whether soldier or civilian, who is engaged in fighting its battles. 


Last Monday, as we have said, there appeared, just above 
the paragraph about General AsHpurnHAM, the following 
letter :— 

To the Editor of the Times. 

S1n—As head of the family of which Mr. John Peter Grant is a member, 
I am desirous of informing you that letters have been received from him by 
the last Indian mail, dated from Benares on the 21st of December, imme- 
diately after he became aware of the story relating to his having released 150 
mutineers and interfered with General Neill. In regard to this he writes :— 

“The answer is that there is not the slightest conceivable foundation for 
any part of the story, I have not released or pardoned a single person. No 
ease about European soldiers assaulting mutineers, or rebels being released, 
or ordered to be released, ever occurred at all, either at Cawnpore or anywhere 
else. I never saw General Neill, nor had any relations with him of any 
sort, public or private, or any concern with any of his measures; and beyond 

inking him a very fine fellow, and expressing my opinion of him frequently, 
_— never taken a part in anything relating to him, or had an opportunity 
of doing so.” 

My brother concludes his remarks on the calumnious charges which have 
been brought against him, with the following reflection :— 

“Tt is, no doubt, a painful thing to be troduced in this way, but those over 
whom this tempest has burst, and who have suffered nothing worse than this, 
I hope temporary annoyance, have infinite reason for than ess.” 

Requesting that my communication oe | meet with an early insertion in 
your newspaper, I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obedient, humble servant, 

20, Abercromby-place, Bdinburgh, Jan. 29.  W.P. Grant. 


Next morning we find an article in the Times, full of 
uproarious delight at General ASHBURNHAM having justified 
the estimate it had formed of him, but not one single word 
of apology or regret for having cast the most unjust and 
unfounded imputations on the character and conduct of 
Mr. Grant. On the contrary, on Thursday, it publishes a 
further letter from that invaluable source of information, 
the Calcutta Correspondent, re-stating the charges on 
such grounds as these:—“ The stories were wniversally 
“believed here because, in the first place, it was known 
“ that all men, civil and military, in the North- Western Pro- 
“ winces, resented Mr. GRANT's appointment ; secondly, it was 
“ perceived that his arrival stopped the executions which alone 
“kept Benares in order; thirdly, he was believed to be the 
“ author of the clemency proclamations. I have no means, 
“nor has any one, of ascertaining the fact; but from the 
“ evidence of the style, and some other circumstances, I believe 
“ ¢.” This is fairness and impartiality with a vengeance! 
Two men are run down equally without reason or justice. A 
subsequent fault of the one is seized upon and paraded to 
justify the anticipatory condemnation, while the complete 
exculpation of the other is kept as far as may be in the 
background, or studiously explained away. ‘This is, indeed, 
not only a game of pitch and toss with reputations, but it 
belongs to that particular form of the diversion which is 
subject to the rule, “Tails I win, heads you lose.” 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW ON DOCTOR ARNOLD. 


HE last number of the Edinburgh Review contains an article 
T on Tom Brown's Schooldays, which we will leave its nume- 
rous readers to praise as it deserves. We only refer to it now 
because it contains, so far as we know, the first attempt to 
examine the real character and position of Dr. Arnold which has 
been made since his death. In the beautiful biography which 
Mr. Stanley wrote in the first feelings of sorrow, admiration, and 
regret, there is confessedly no attempt made to estimate or to 
criticise the subject of the story. e are left to draw our own 
deductions. Dr. Arnold’s opinions are neither approved nor 
disapproved —his conduct is neither censured nor praised. 
The writer places himself in the position which he had so long 
occupied, of a pupil who would have thought it irreverent to 
note the shortcomings or the mistakes of his master. And no 
one has ever taken the trouble to supply the deficiency—either 
because the world did not think the deticiency a matter of much 
concern, or because the prestige attending Dr. Arnold’s name has 
prevented those qualified to judge him from publishing any 
opinion respecting him. The Edinburgh Reviewer, however, 
treats Arnold as other men of equal eminence are ordinarily 
treated. He points out candidly and unreservedly what he con- 
siders Arnold’s weak side; and we think what he says is well 
worth examining, not only because it enables us to form a more 
clear and correct conception of the character of a remarkable 
man, but also because there were points in Arnold’s character 
which, if impartially viewed, are very instructive, but which can 
only be brought to light if Arnold is treated as a man whom it is 
equally open to censure or to praise. ; 

We will briefly recapitulate the observations of the Reviewer 
so far as his review has to do with Dr. Arnold. Having described 
the general system of English public schools, he asks how Dr. 
Arnold was related to it. Whereas the essential character of 
public school education is that the school should be a miniature 
of the world without, so that boys trained in the one are fitted 
for the other, Dr. Arnold, he says, introduced into this education 
a spirit of alienation from the world, of impatience at the world’s 
ways, and contempt for the world’s opinion. “ The special pecu- 
liarity of his character would seem to have been an intense 
and somewhat impatient fervour.” And his eagerness to see 
things as he wished, and his intolerance of ali that departed 
from the standard which he set before him, were, in one diree- 
tion, positively injurious. “‘ To make the boys morally thought- 
ful was with him the Law and the Prophets. The total want of 
humour which characterized him prevented him from seeing 
that much of what he considered awful wickedness was mere 
fun, and that it was far less desirable than possible to turn boys 
into men before their time.” In a very spirited and graphic 
passage the Reviewer describes the practical effects of this on the 
elder boys. ‘When a youth of this stamp hears from such a 
man as old, the sort of half truths which he communicated 
to his sixth-form boys, he receives them as the very fulfilment of 
his dreams. His master, the object of his idolatry, delegates to 
him the combined yen | of the priest and the prophet. If 
there is evil in the house, he is to hate it, to preach to it, and 
finally, to take a cane and thrash it in the name of the Lord, an 
exercise which gratifies the old Adam, while it gives a grim satis- 
faction to the new.” And so the Reviewer goes on, through 
many more sentences, illustrating in varied language, the effect 
of putting on young shoulders the burden of moral thoughtful- 
ness. And, if there was a factitious importance given under 
Arnold’s system to the motives of action, so there was a facti- 


tiously solemn aspect in which actions themselves were viewed. 
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The instance chosen by the Reviewer is the suppression of a 
custom by virtue of which the fags were made to cultivate the 

en of the sixth-form boys, on a certain island in the school- 
close. Tom Brown is penetrated with wonder at the wisdom 
of the devices by which the abuse was done away with, whereas 
the Reviewer thinks that it would have been just as easy, and 
much more simple, for Dr. Arnold to have at once forbidden the 
continuance of a custom which he disapproved of. The fault lies 
perhaps, rather with Tom Brown than with Arnold. We do 
not suppose that Arnold conceived that he was doing the great 
thing which the writer, who is too apt to look at the events of 
his youth through Mr. Kingsley’s spectacles, attributes to him. 
But still the general proposition of the Reviewer remains, we 
think, incontestable, that the Rugby system was in one sense a 
high-pressure system, and an invasion on the old theory of 
public-school education. 

The remark that Arnold was deficient in humour gives the 
key to a great part of his character. Humour, we are told 
by psychologists, consists in a vivid sense of the disparity and 
incongruity between man’s ultimate destiny — his position as 
a reasoning, a responsible, and an immortal being—on the one 
hand, and his pettiness, his foibles, his absorbing interest in the 
minutie of daily life, on the other. Arnold recoiled from the 
lower side of life—he could not bear with the small follies and 
trivialities of men. He wished everything to be as men picture 
the world to themselves, when they temporarily regard it under 
the influence of their higher thoughts only. Ordinary men soon 
return to common working life, and to the feelings and habits 
which this life engenders, and the instinct which guides them to 
do this is what we call common sense. A reflective man, who 
also returns to daily life and vulgar thoughts, but who retains a 
vivid impression of his deeper thoughts, and feels the contrast 
keenly, ut is struck with the oddity of it rather than with sad- 
ness, is a humorist. But the men who, if measured by the range 
of thought over which humour extends, are narrow because the 
cannot preserve the balance of their minds and accept the small- 
ness al vileness of ordinary existence, are the men who often 
influence the world most, who impress themselves most fixedly on 
their fellows, and add most largely to the vein of thought which 
feeds the moral life of society. They are intense because they are 
one-sided, and intensity is more powerful than humour. The world 
puts its own interpretation on their teaching, and brings it 
within the possibilities of actual life; but still it receives this 
teaching, and abides by it, unless other teaching comes to 
supersede it. If Dr. Arnold had been a good man, but also a 
humorous one, he would probably have avoided victimizing his 
elder boys by subjecting them to all that was absurd in the 
theory of moral thoughtfulness; bat he would also, probably, 
have failed to give that impression of reality and intensity which 
worked on his pupils, and lay at the bottom of their admiration 
for him. The world reasonably complained that his pupils 
behaved as if they were privileged — but it was quite true 
that they had enjoyed a privilege, for they had seen daily for 
some years one of the rarest of sights—a man with an intense 
hatred of evil, and an intense love of good. 


This intensity depends for the direction which it assumes on 
the concomitant qualities of the mind, and especially on those 
affections, instincts, or habits of thought which are termed 
moral sympathies. Arnold hated ecclesiasticism with such a 
bitterness of hatred that he could only describe his feelings 
towards the heads of a party in the English Church to which 
he was ——- by saying that he should like to be left to fight 
it out with them in a saw-pit. And yet there was a point on 
which he very nearly approached the ecclesiasticism which he 
hated. He evidently took up his Church theory in much the 
same spirit, and by much the same mental process, as his op 
nents took up their Church theory. The notion of a Christian 
State with the politics of Aristotle and the ethics of St. Paul, 
exactly fitted into the groove of his mind, and he insisted on 
believing it to be true and possible. Nor would it be difficult to 
apply the high-pressure system of education to the purposes of 
his adversaries. If we can suppose a large school, with a plan 
of constant surveillance, elaborate contrivances for putting the 
names of boys in different-coloured books according to their 


behaviour, arrangements to carve out the way of spending every 


hour of the day, and sermons on the meat at dinner being bad 
or good, it might be 7 plausibly maintained that this was a 
parody of Rugby under Arnold. But Arnold’s moral sympathies 
were of the highest and noblest kind. He had a passionate 


love for truth, liberty, and honesty. He panted after all that 


was large and generous. He had a boylike fondness for pathetic 
stories and gallant deeds. His animal spirits were excellent, and 
he had a genuine ao in physical exercise, and in sports and 
games of all kinds. The consequence was, that there was a 
counterbalancing element which prevented Arnold's theories and 
his proneness to moral exaggeration from working as they would 
have worked if he had been a cold or formal man. The Edin- 


‘burgh Reviewer was not called upon to notice this element in 


Arnold’s character, because he was only speaking of Tom 
rown, who not only over-admired, but even magnified the 
other side of Arnold’s mind. But no correct notion ean be 


formed of what Arnold meant by moral thoughtfulness, unless 
‘we take into consideration the fact that, along with the inculca- 
tion of a scrupulous solemnity of character, there was the hourly 
exhibition of the frankest, freost impulses towards every form 


of goodness, an almost personal love for all heroic men, and 
the most constant tenderness and consideration for any weak- 
ness that he did not consider to indicate a want of manliness. 
Very often from these two sides of his character proceeded 
what must seem a contradiction to those who only know him 
by books. The Reviewer selects an excellent instance. In 
om Brown, Arnold is represented as interested and enthu- 
siastic about the school games. The Reviewer quotes from Mr. 
Stanley's biography a letter in which Arnold expresses a very 
different feeling, and says, that “ when the spring und activity of 
youth is altogether unsanctified by anything pure and elevated 
in its desires, it becomes a spectacle that is as dizzying, and 
almost more morally distressing, than the shouts and gambols of 
a set of lunatics.” ‘No one,” continues the Reviewer, “‘ would 
discover from Tom Brown that these were Dr. Arnold's feelings ;” 
and yet Tom Brown did but paint from the life. As a matter of 
fact, Arnold was extremely fond of all boyish sports, heartily 
interested in the games of the school, and very anxious that 
— as well as moral courage should be stimulated amon 
is boys. But when he came to think quietly and write confi- 
dentially about such matters, the sympathies which real life 
called into play were dormant. He looked at boyish games with 
that highly wrought seriousness which belongs to a man whose 
thoughts are intensely set on things above, and who has not that 
power of shaping into a whole the vulgar and the sublime, the 
natural and the supernatural, which we call wisdom or humour, 
according as the judgment or the imagination predominates. 
This union of a narrow intensity in forming the bases of belief 
and establishing the first principles of action, with noble and 
wide sympathies also showed itself in Arnold’s literary works. 
They charm by the beauty of their style, by the earnestness 
with which the author cleaves to his convictions, and, above all, 
by the spirit of purity, of generosity, and high feeling which 
they breathe. But they have all one marked ge ag en 
show that the author had a strong love for truth, but a wea 
love for evidence. Arnold could not bear the attitude of doubt, 
the distrust of his own judgment, the balancing of nice proba- 
bilities which is the weary work of every one who cares for 


pathized so heartily with the tone in which the 
wrote, that he would not venture to differ from hi 
origin of the Etrusci. 

= too, no historical writer of the present day has carried to 
so great a degree as Arnold the passion for that most fertile 
source of delusion—historical els. It exactly suited him 
to judge of men by the community of their momen | sympathies, 
oa to group together events so as to make them teach the 
same lesson. If we examine the evidence, historical parallels 
generally fade away. The circumstances are only superficially 
the same, and their adjuncts are entirely different. The con- 
sequence is, that Arnold’s histories are already almost forgotten. 
Among his — none are at all likely to live except his 
sermons. They will live, because they express his mind as itshowed 
itself in a sphere which it could properly seize on. Apprecia- 
tion of evidence is not necessary for a good sermon—a sensible 
treatment of the little things of daily life is not necessary. What 
is wanted is intensity of conviction, fearlessness, frankness, and 
simplicity; and all these Arnold had in a degree beyond, 
perhaps, any of his generation. 


DR. M‘NEILE AND MR. GENT. 


A CASE has caargee | occurred at Liverpool which, as it illus- 
trates a subject of some legal importance and large social 
consequences, demands more attention than it has received. 
Not being noticed at all in the Times, and but scarcely in other 
metropolitan papers, we cannot depend upon the familiarity of 
our readers with its details, which we take from what seems to 
be a full and accurate report in the Liverpool Mercury. 
The Rev. R. A. Gent, a clergyman of some years 

and who had served with distinction, and what is called “ 
tableness,” in several curacies in the north of England, became, 
in the summer of 1855. curate of St. Paul's, Toxteth Park, 
Liverpool—a Church of which the well-known Dr. Hugh M‘Neile 
is the incumbent. . He seems to have enjoyed the entire confi- 
dence of his rector, and _curate-like to have done the 
whole work of the place. He is a married man, and a poor 
man, having nothing but his stipend to live upon. Late in the 
year 1856, Dr. M‘Neile received an anonymous letter reflect- 
ing upon Mr. Gent, and entering largely upon a vindi- 
cation of the character, acquirements, and social influence 
in injuring Mr. Gent, possessed by one Gilpin, the master 
of the boys’ school attached to St. Paul's. This anony- 


moug loiter Dr, MNeile, in the legal inquiry of which wp 


evidence. It is one thing to say, at all hazards, that which we 
really think, and another to sift minutely the grounds on which 
our Belief rests. Arnold wrote on very difficult, and sometimes 
dangerous, subjects, and he would have gone to the stake rather 
, than have concealed a single one of his opinions; but when he 
came to a great intellectual ae he trusted for its solution 
to his moral sympathies. He wrote the history of early Rome, not 
: by means of that laborious and impartial examination of autho- 
' rities, entirely careless as to the result at which it arrives, which 
is so distasteful to the human mind that we can scarcely wonder 
; at the small number of trustworthy historians, but by means of 
an ardent admiration for Niebuhr’s moral character. He sym- | 
| 
| 
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shall presently have to speak, assures the world that he has 
odie forgotten ; but, as appears in evidence, he at the time, in a 
letter which was produced in the investigation, begged his curate 
to take no notice of it. Matters went on till the autumn 
of 1857, when rumours were scattered of various serious charges 
against Mr. Gent. It was whispered that he was an habitual 
drunkard, both at his own house and in the vestry; that he 
had pilfered the sacramental wine and consumed it in intoxi- 
cation; that he constantly entered the school-room drunk ; 
that he had been seen staggering drunk in the streets of Liver- 
pool; that he had been guilty of gross familiarity and indecen- 
cies with his female servants ; that he had taken indecent liberties 
with a female church-cleaner of St. Paul’s in the vestry of the 
church, one Elizabeth Powell; and that, by his general life and 
conduct, he had brought great} scandal on the Church. It was 
especially reported that was in the habit of drinking to 
excess with several members of the congregation, male and female, 
and that he had written a highly improper letter to a young lady, 
also a member of the congregation. These rumours were brought 
to Dr. M'Neile’s notice, who declined to investigate them, but 
summoned Mr. Gent to resign his curacy. As to the charges them- 
selves, Dr. M‘Neile was entirely mute. He neither believed nor 
disbelieved them, norwould hetakethetroubletogointothem. Mr. 
Gent must resign—within six months—but still he must resign. If 
he resigns, he can get another curacy. “ By adopting this course 
you will avoid that description of publicity and appearance of con- 
tentiousness against your incumbent’s wishes, which could have 
no other effect ultimately than to increase your difficulties in find- 
ing another incumbent willing to receive you as a curate.” This 
course Mr. Gent respectfully declines to take; whereupon Dr. 
M‘Neile suspends him from all clerical functions in the Church. 
Without consulting the Bishop of Chester, Dr. M‘Neile does an 
act utterly illegal, which a Bishop ventures upon only in the 

ravest emergency. Mr, Gent then appeals to the Bishop—an 
influential body of the congregation demand of Dr. M‘Neile a 
formal investigation—and at length the Bishop, at Mr. Gent’s 
instance, issues the preliminary commission under 4 & 5 Victoria, 
the Church Discipline Act, to tive clergymen to inquire whether 
there is primd facie ground of proceeding further against Mr. 
Gent. This Commission sat for five days last week at Liverpool ; 
and at the conclusion of the evidence for Mr. Gent, Mr. Deighton, 
the advocate of the promoters of the suit (who are the church- 
wardens acting officially) abandons the charge. The Commis- 
sioners of course unanimously decide that there is not sufficient 
primd facie ground for further proceedings ; and Mr. Gent is, 
amidst a hurricane of applause, carried out of court on the 
shoulders of the sympathizing crowd, and his car is dragged in 
triump! by the populace to his house. A large sum has, more- 
over, already been raised in Liverpool towards defraying the 
heavy expenses he has incurred in the proceedings. 


The case is curious, first as an illustration of the working of 
the present Church Discipline Act—next, as, a proof of what a 
base conspiracy, got up by the most despicable adherents of a 
certain religionism, can effect against a clergyman—and thirdly, 
for the revelations which it affords of the notions of moral right 
and wrong entertained by so famous a man as Dr. M‘Neile. 

First ofall, here is “ the preliminary inquiry.” It is not of the 
nature of a grand jury, nor of a criminal investigation at a police 
court. Itis not ex parte, like the latter, nor secret, like the former ; 
bat it is, in some sense, judicial, yet not conclusive. It is conducted 
before five clergymen, without a legal assessor—the Chancellor 
of Chester, who presided, being an ecclesiastic—and therefore it 
is needless to say that evidence was taken in the loosest way. 
The witnesses were not excluded from the court; one of them, 
Dr. M*Neile, was allowed to make speeches in the shape of 
explanations; and throughout the partisans of either party hissed 
or cheered to their heart’s content. It has been attended with 
enormous expense to the accused—Mr. Edwin James, Q.C., and 
Mr. Mansfield, being engaged for the defence, and a host of 
witnesses and solicitors having to be paid. And yet it is only 
a preliminary inquiry ; and the accused, against whom there was 
not the shadow of a case, has to bear this ruinous charge— 
250. being paid to Mr. James alone—with the satisfaction that 
he can, if he pleases, indict all the witnesses for perjurv, 
though it does not appear that he can proceed against pce. ow 
else for a wrong quite as palpable as false swearing. 

Who are the witnesses against Mr. Gent? «a Ware, the 
sexton of St. Paul's, swears to the drunkenness in the 
church, and to the abstraction of the communion wine. Ware 
wes, before his promotion to the sextonship, a Scripture-reader 
or town missionary, who, in the exercise of that religious calling, 
was in the habit of denouncing Mr. Gent as “ an Arminian.” 
Next comes Elizabeth Powell, pew-opener and church-cleaner 
at St. Paul’s—a widow of fifty-tour, who in early life had the 
misfortune to contribute a small instalment to the baptismal 
registry before she signed her name as a bride. She swears to the 
drunkenness in the vestry, and to the indecent liberties taken 
with her, the widow of fifty-four, in the vestry. by the curate. 
Two other witnesses to Mr. Gent’s alleged immoralities are his 
ediscarded female servants—discarded for impertinence, falsehood, 
and “flightiness”—the eldest of whom also happens to be a mother 
without having obtained the dignity of a wife. They swear that 
Mr. Gent was constantly drunk at home and had repeatedly com- 
mitted acts of indecency towards them. M‘Guire, a pew-opener 


of St, Paul’s, testifies to the drunkenness in the street and the 


' perpetual wine-stealing and intoxication in the vestry. Gilpin, 
the schoolmaster of St. Paul's, swears that indeed 
systematically, Mr. Gent used to come into the school intoxi- 
‘cated, and that he constantly reeked of spirits “like a brandy 


shop.” Finally, Dr. M‘Neile testifies to the rumours being 


, brought before him, and that he treated them and Mr. Gent in 
the way we have already described. ; 

What is the counter evidence? As regards the woman Powell, 
a painter is produced, who swears that he had seen her drink the 
vestry wine, and that she had offered him some. He volunteers 
also a little revelation of this buxom widow’s character which we 
decline to repeat. As to sexton Ware, he is compelled to admit 
that, ever since Mr. Gent was curate at St. Paul’s, he had a spite 
against him, because he (Ware) might, in the exercise of his 
duties as Scripture reader, have said that Mr. Gent was an 
Arminian. It is proved also that Ware was taking notes 
and making up accounts of the wine as early as 1856, with 
an especial view to future proceedings against Mr. Gent, 
at the instigation of ‘“‘a Christian lady now dead and gone 
to heaven,” which “Christian lady, if ever there was one, 
used to say, ‘That man Gent is going on in a_ bad 
way.” The evidence of the servant girls is contradicted 
by the most explicit witnesses as to time and place. The 

leged improper letter to the young lady is disposed of by 
the production of the letter; and as to the schoolmaster 
Gilpin, it comes out that Mr. Gent had found fault with the 
instruction given at the school, which was so bad that the 
Government Inspector refused a certificate. And it is further 
proved by Scripture-reader, M‘Craken, that in con- 
sequence of the Inspector's report and Mr. Gent’s dis- 
satisfaction with the school, Gilpin had delivered himself of 
this truly pious sentiment to M‘Craken—*I would go into 
hell, and through hell, to be revenged of Gent, and I will 
be revenged of him.” Further evidence is given of Gilpin 
and Ware tampering with the female witnesses, getting up 
the whole case, and forwarding it in instalments to Dr. 
M‘Neile. This precious and pious schoolmaster’s evidence as to 
the habitual drunkenness of Mr. Gent, so constantly observed by 
him in the boys’ school, is clearly contradicted by the mistress of 
the girls’ school through which Mr. Gent used to pass to the 
boys’ room ; for she never observed the slightest impropriety in his 
conduct. A cloud of evidence from the parties with whom Mr. 
Gent was “constantly drinking” disproves that part of the case; 
while the publican who supplied Mr. Gent with liquors proves 
that, beyond a solitary half-pint of brandy for his sick wife, the 
poor curate never afforded himself at home stronger or more 
plentiful potations than a pint of bitter ale per day. 


The last aspect of the case is the most serious. This terrible 
conspiracy arose from sectarian and party hatred. It appears to 
have been got up by Ware and Gilpin—one the pious denouncer 
of Arminianism, and the other the “ controversial” schoolmaster ; 
and to these persons Dr. M‘Neile lentan ear. He received their 
evidence, declined to investigate the counter-evidence tendered by 
Mr. Gent, and even refused to see the other Scripture-reader, 
M‘Craken, who was ready to give in private the ogg about 
Gilpin. But this is not all as regards Dr. M‘Neile. Incidentally 
it comes out in what way his parish is managed. He seldom 
visits the schools himself; and the parish work is conducted by 
such persons as the witnesses against Mr. Gent, every one of 
whom is in Dr. M‘Neile’s confidence. They are the officials 
of St. Paul’s; and to these persons, to use Mr. James’s words 
—‘“‘to these schoolmasters, these town missionaries, these sex- 
tons, these pew-openers, these church-cleaners, banded together 
to ruin the reputation of Mr. Gent, and betaking themselves to 
Dr. M‘Neile for the purpose of trying to oust him, Dr. M‘Neile 
thought proper to lend his ear and his belief.” All these 
slanders Dr, M‘Neile receives—slaniers not only affecting Mr. 
Gent, but affecting a young lady, one of his flock, a Miss Smith 
—Mrs. Bushell, also one of his congregation—Dr. Gruggen, 
a professional man of eminence, and also one of the St. 
Paul’s congregation; and though the counter-evidence is 
tendered to him, Dr. M‘Neile declines to do justice to Mr. 
Gent. He must resign—Mr. Gent must simply quit St. 
Paul's. Publicity, Dr. M‘Neile had a horror of. He is, as 
he says, with great truth, forced into the matter. The inves- 
tigation before the clerical court he had tried to stave off 
by every expedient. He was only compelled to submit to 
it by the indignant remonstrances of his congregation, and 
Mr. Gent’s threats laid before the Bishop. hether Mr. 
Gent was guilty or not, Dr. M‘Neile was not anxious to 
know—all that he wanted was secrecy and a quiet resignation. 
It was nothing to him that if Mr. Gent went to another parish, 
he —the Incumbent of St. Paul’s, Toxteth Park, Honorary 
Canon of Chester, and Proctor to Convovation—might probably 
be instrumental in sending to it one who, if rumour was right, 
was a disgrace not only to the Church but to human nature. 
A man with these charges, unrefuted and uninvestigated, 
hanging over him, Dr. M‘Neile had no compunction about send- 
ing to preach the gospel in any parish in England, so that it was 
not St. Paul’s. ior was it anything to Dr. M‘Neile that pos- 
sibly the charges might be false. It never seems to have crossed 
the rector's mind what an agony of suffering his curate, if in- 
nocent, was enduring, or that it was in any way his duty to 
assist in vindicating the reputation of a slandered clergyman, or 


the traduced honour of the Church, Mrs. Gent, too, in delicate 
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health—who miscarried, and was coed omnes to death by the 
scandal—no more moved him than did Mr. Gent, the poor curate, 
whose only resource in life was his stipend. Dr. M‘Neile cared 
not to vindicate the character of his brother and associate in the 
ministry, if innocent—he cared not to punish and expose a 

rofligate who disgraced the Church of England, if guilty. Nay, 
. went further. So little did any of these considerations move 
Dr. M‘Neile, that provided Mr. Gent would promise to resign 
his curacy in six months, he was perfectly willing that he should 
continue to minister at the altar, and in his own pulpit, guilty or 
innocent. One thing only, in Dr. M‘Neile’s judgment, incapaci- 
tated Mr. Gent from performing his clerical functions, and that 
was Mr. Gent's refusal to submit to Dr. M‘Neile’s desire to hush- 
up the matter. Dr. M‘Neile inhibits his curate from all clerical 
functions, not because he is a reputed thief, adulterer, and 
drunkard, but because he will not consent to a little job which 
was convenient to Dr. M‘Neile’s love of ease, and dislike 
to seeing publicity given to the inner life of St. Paul's. Hush 
up the matter—go and starve, or go and carry your foul and 
degraded ministrations elsewhere—only don’t compromise me and 
Well might Dr. M‘Neile tremble and quake at this 
ugly revelation of the interior of his parish—a revelation which 
we may as well condense in Mr. James’s indignant summary :— 
“What a spectacle does it afford of disunion, of malevolence, of 
slandering, of uncharitableness, of discord, of lying, in the district 
of St. Paul’s! Scripture-readers, town missionaries, school- 
masters, sextons, pew-openers—each and all acensing his neigh- 
bour of lying and slandering! Is that trae? Why, when they 
all agree in that, no man but can say they tell the truth; and 
what scandal to the church! Scandalous still more will it be if 
these fon! calumniators, miscreants—for that is a term which 
they richly deserve—are still continued to teach the tender bud to 
blossom, the young idea to shoot ; to train up in morality and 
Christian religion the youth of that district. Shame, shame will it 
be if after this investigation those in authority in that church 
do not at once and for ever discard the miscreants. Pained 
though I am by this exposure, nevertheless we may hope, 
and we may perhaps some of us feel assured, that it will not 
be without its good effects; that we shall find even in those 
whom it is not my province to instruct or teach, hereafter a 
little more of that cordial spirit of Christian charity and bene- 
volence which should oe in the breasts of all, and especiall 
of those who rule in the church and who have power over their 
inferiors. It may awaken in all a sense of the danger in which 
they stand; it may lead those who are wanting in cireumspec- 
tion to be more circumspect, and possibly the result may be— 
which God grant—that friendliness, charity, and a spirit of 
Christian benevolence may more prevail in this town of Liver- 
pool than for the last twenty years they have.” 


AESTHETICS OF THE WEDDING. 


ERY seldom, we believe, has a ceremonial taken place in any 
country at which everybody was more in heart to be pleased 
than the marriage of England’ s daughter and Prussia’s heir. 
Very seldom, accordingly, was there any easier opportunity pre- 
sented to those in authority to arrange, with universal applause, 
a ceremonial which should fulfil the first requisite of ceremonial 
—namely, splendour. We are sorry to add, that there never 
was an opportunity of which so little use was made. Of course 
the oy | journals, proud of the enjoyment of that admission 
within the sanctum of the Royal Chapel which they shared with 
so few of their fellow-subjects, gazed through couleur de rose spec- 
tacles (if not through those red curtains which, with exquisite vul- 
garity, the Observer says were hung up to hide their blushes), and 
wrote with peacock quills. Undoubtedly the actual aspect of the 
chapel at the moment of the wedding must have presented many 
features of beauty ; for, happily, the Board of Works had not 
to furnish either the buffet of Royal plate, or the clustering 


galaxy of fair faces around. But in what that body did provide | 
e 


—the fittings and decorations of the structure—the deticiency was 
most painfully manifest. We shall not now waste our time with 
regrets that use was not made of Westminster Abbey. Let it 
suffice to remark that the tone of popular feeling ever since has 
shown that the managers of the marriage, in not having the 
courage to take a step which would have proclaimed their wish 
to make the ceremonial popular, manifested about as much tact 
as they displayed in their last endeavour to add moral weight to 
Cabinet Councils. 

Let us grant that the convenient excuse for every kind of 
failure—precedent—stands good in this case, and that the little 
room which bears the high-sounding name of Chapel Royal 
was perforce the only possible habitat of that august function. 
What then? Common sense will answer—the utmost pains 
should have been taken to make it worthy of the occasion. 
But how was it to be made worthy? In one only way, of 
course—namely, decorating the building with a degree of 
splendour which would keep it in some proportion with the other 
features of the proceedings—Queens and Princesses, Princes 
and Prelates, plate of solid gold, and pearls as big as walnuts. 
In such cases there is literally no medium. Either a thing of the 
sort ought to be handsome throughout—“ in keeping,” as the 
00M is—or it had better be left altogether out of 
Either the whole affair was an “ abomination,” or elsé 


and richness fitted one side of it as much as the other, N 


the question. 
pomp | Only last June, Royalty formally opened this Museum, 
are the fruits of all this lavish 


even the ingenuity of polemics could, in the present instance, 
discover anything to find fault with. Had the Chapel Royal 
received those decorations the use of which would have lasted 
beyond the immediate occasion of their adoption, then the 

rsons who could be found to grumble might with far more 

orce protest against the enduring and costly magnificence of 

another Chapel Royal, erected not many years since in a city of 
which in due time our Princess will & the Queen, and in # 
Palace of which she will be the mistress. As little can there 
be any dispute as to the style of art which + to be selected. 
The Chapel, such as it is, is a building of the latest, it may be, 
and most debased era of Gothic. Still it is Gothic, and good 
taste therefore demands that the resources of Gothic art should 
not be wanting to its adornment. For good or for evil, it 
happens that, if there is one thing more than another which we 
know more about now than we did a quarter of a century 
before, it is this same matter of Gothic art. It is, therefore, 
wholly intolerable, if persons in authority, with ample means of 
aequiring at second hand that information which they ought 
themselves to possess if they are fit for their place, and with 
access to ample funds to work out that information, imagine 
that they are doing their duty by foisting upon the public 
rubbish to which popular ignorance gave currency years enou 
ago for those who were then unborn to be now winning golden 
opinions in the artistic world. 

Enough has taken place in the interval to make it quite 
excusable for any one to have forgotten that most miserable 
temporary House of Lords which was run up in the old Painted 
Chamber after the fire of 1834. But, with the public exhibi- 
tion of the Chapel Royal, every one may have the amplest 
opportunity of refreshing his memory by contemplating that 
much-lauded example of Imperial religious art. Every feature 
corresponds—the narrow room—the insufficient altar, recalling 
the shabby throne—the ball-room-like seats on either side—and 
the flimsy galleries of upholsterers’ Gothic, which, for all 
we remember or forget, may or may not be the old properties 
brought out again, and furbished up with a little acto | 
and cobalt. f sacred emblem, or of heraldic achievement, 
there is as good as nothing. If these fittings are to be per- 
manent, then they will permanently fall far short of the general 
run of new Dissenting chapels. If they are only for the day, 
the case is still worse; for decorations intended to serve the 
purposes of a day of historical note should symbolize that day in 
their appointments. In the very Chapel of the espousals, there 
was not a pendent banner nor a mural escutcheon to be seen. 
It was, of course, too much to anticipate that official taste could 
dream of covering the walls with any decoration one quarter as 
worthy as that which adorns the debating-room of a lot of young 
men at a University. But, at least, there were hangings of silks, 
or hangings of woollen, which might have been hired—which, we 
doubt not, many establishments would have been willing to lend 
on any reasonable terms, on the certainty of an assured market 
for them hereafter from private purchasers. Of course, however, 
the Board of Works never thought of this. One point at least we 
fancied was gained—the insertion of painted glass in the altar 
window of the Chapel; and we were sanguine enough to anti- 
cipate, from the flourish of trumpets with which the fact was 
announced, that in days when such artists in glass-painting 
as Hardman, Clayton and Bell, &c., are to be found, 
even the Chapel Royal might be endowed with work in that 
branch of art of not below the second-class of merit. Accord- 
ingly we stared, and we stared again; for all that we could 
at first discover, from the opposite end of the Chapel, was the 
prospect of the houses on the other side of the street, very little 
obscured by a sickly green medium. ‘his sickly green medium, 
on a second inspection, proved to be a glazing of what is called 

uarry-glass—i.e., glass with a slight foliated ornament on it. 
Such is the glass which did duty at the Royal wedding, and 
will continue to fill the principal window of the chapel in an age 
when a special subscription for a painted east window forms a 
feature of nearly every new suburban district church. 


From first to last, the whole distribution of the Chapel shows 
the absence of a controlling artistic mind. It is clearly the work 
of the upholsterer and of the builder, acting no doubt under 
official orders—not of the architect, at a time when there are 
so many architects able and willing to have performed their work 
con amore and successfully. In short, last year we lavished thou- 
sands upon a competition for Public Offices which may perhaps 
never be built; and, when hundreds were in question for a 
ceremonial of national popularity, we grudged those few pounds 
more which would have crowned the undertaking with success. 
Of the dressing of the residuary portions of the building—the 
vopes of evergreens and knots of satin—we have not patience to 
Pee They were better than nothing, as fur as they went; but 
the solid magnificence of a ceremonial must have been scanty 
indeed when the tableau of the Imperial Palace had to be eked out 
by fulsome descriptions of that which every school tea-drinking 
and every benefit-club anniversary exhibits as a matter of course. 

But here a practical question arises. We have heard for years 
past of Government Schools of Design, and of the ‘‘ Department 
of Science and Art.” John Bull has had to pay his small bill 
for what in consolation he nicknamed the “ —— Boilers,” 
but which Big-wigs designate by a much more awful gr me 
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they would have been most useful ? More than five years 
since, before the organization had attained its present full-blown 
pomp, in the days of a transitory Administration which strove to 
gain pity by the plea of having only a “humble” task to per- 
form, on the occasion of a national pomp of a very different 
character—the Great Duke’s funeral—Lord John Manners, the 
then Minister of Public Works, had the good sense to seek the 
direction of the ceremonial outside of his office, and place it 
in the hands of that eminent architect and artist, Mr. Cockerell ; 
and he had the good taste to honour the School of Practical 
Design by selecting it to produce the funeral car. Why 
should we, now that we are under “ magnificent” auspices, 
have, during the past /ustrum, so far retrograded? One reason, 
however, is not difficult to discover—the ridiculous division which 
has been made of the artistic department of administration 
between the First Commissioner of Public Works and the Vice- 
President of Education. At the very outset of this Review, we 
denounced this flagrant absurdity, and we urged the necessity of 
one strong department of Science, Arts, and Architecture. Every- 
thing that has since occurred in the two departments in question— 
and both of them for the last year have been in a state of unusual 
simmer—has tended to contirm the justice of our position. The 
crowning climax of the perpetual blunder had to be, and has 
been, attained in the humiliating spectacle of a national pageant 
of the highest social, religious, and political importance entrusted 
to clerks and surveyors; while that costly bantling, the Ken- 
sington Art School, seems to have been wholly forgotten and 
put on one side through the pitiful antagonism of divided Depart- 
ments and jarring counsels, 


REVIEWS. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Pass as it may appear, we believe it to be true, 
that for “y 4 of the best productions which of late years 
have sustained the glorious traditions of intellectual culture in 
France, we are indebted to that very system of repression which 
condemns the tongue to silence, and the journal to insignificance 
or worse. For, on the one hand, the political inaction to which 
self-respect has doomed the master minds of France, affords leisure 
for literary activity which, under different auspices, would have 
been dedicated to different aims; and, on the other, books are the 
only available channels through which those Frenchmen who have 
not despaired of their country can give vent to sentiments which 
they are too honest to abandon, and too indignant to repress. 
There seems to be ground for apprehending that this last vehicle 
for free discussion may share the fate of the more usual organs of 
public opinion. But for the present books are not subjected to 
the same restrictions which fetter the newspaper and the perio- 
dical. It is probable that the French Government has hitherto 
been disinclined to visit with censure the undisguised sarcasm 
and antipathy contained in many of the more remarkable pub- 
lications which have pe since the Coup-d’Etat, by the 
reflection that such works are never read, like the newspaper, by 
those masses on whose suffrages the French Empire rests. 
_ These considerations have been suggested to us by the pub- 
lication of two volumes which deserve the foremost place in our 
résumé, bearing as they do the name of M. Villemain. With 
regard to the first, which consists of an étude on the life and 
times of Chateaubriand,* we can scarcely read two pages together 
without being reminded that the author is writing less a memoir 
than a manifesto. We are happy to find that the book is the 
first of a kind of series, as the reader will infer from the 
title, La Tribune Moderne. M. Villemain’s object is to group 
together some of the most eminent public men who struggled 
in the cause of liberty and justice during the period imme- 
diately succeeding the first Sonate. With living statesmen 
he does not | gp a to meddle; but the names of Burke, Fox, 
Canning. an Grey in our own country, and of Lainé, De 
Serres, Foy, and - yer Collard, in France, form a bill of fare 
sufficiently tempting. “Ce que j'ai prétendu avant tout rap- 
eler,” says M. Villemain in the preface, “ c'est une époque a 
jamais illustre pour la France; c’est un noble exemple donné au 
monde, bo le monde n'a pas oublié, et dont la puissance est visible 
autour delle dans les institutions affermies du Piémont, de la 
Belgique, de la Hollande, de la Bavitre, de la Prusse, et dans le 
regret ou le veu tout homme civilisé.” Chateaubriand was born 
in the year 1768—the same year as Napoleon, Cuvier, and 
Wellington—and died in 1848. ‘With shrewd dissection and 
impartial weighing of motives, M. Villemain follows his career 
from his cradle to the grave. We have his infancy and boyhood 
at home, at St. Malo—his travels in North America, and his 
interview with Washington—the hard straits he was put to as 
an emigré, in London—the kind offices he met with at the 
hands of M. de Fontanes—the rise and progress of the Génie du 
Christianisme—and his return to Paris in 1800. M. Villemain 
further describes his interview with Napoleon, who sagaciously 
seized on the advantage of enlisting on his side the great author 
of the religious revival in France—his departure to Rome as 


* La Tribune Moderne. Premidre partie. M. de Chateaubriand; sa vie, 
ses écrits, son influence littéraire et politique sur son temps. Par M. Ville, 
mein, Paris; Michel Lévy, London: Williams and Norgate, 1958, 


Secretary of Legation in 1803—and all the petty intrigues 
and heartburnings in which he was mixed up till the murder of 
the Duc d’Enghien made him throw up his appointment. Then 
come his travels to the Holy Land, his admission to the Aca- 
demy, his famous Philippic against Napoleon in the pamphlet 
called Bonaparte et les Bourbons—a pamphlet of which Toute 
XVIII. said it had rendered more service to his cause than a 
whole army—the vicissitudes of his political career under the 
Restoration, which reflect little credit on his consistency—his 
conduct at Berlin, Verona, and London—his ignominious dis- 
missal from the Ministry of M. Villéle—his consistent conduct 
after the Revolution of 1830—and his visits to Prague, and pil- 
grimages to the exiled Court. Such are the events with which 
M. Villemain brings us down to Chateaubriand’s retirement into 
private life. The creature of impulse—high and generous in- 
deed, but still impulse—rather than the willing servant of prin- 
ciple, Chateaubriand was perpetually betrayed into acts in which 
nothing but his inordinate vanity could have concealed from his 
own eyes the petulance which was apparent to every one else. 
The man who could say of himself—‘ Je suis bourbonnien par 
honneur, royaliste par raison et par conviction, républicain par 
gout et par caractére,” must, in truth, have been a curious 
mosaic. The reader cannot do better than study it under the 
auspices of M. Villemain. 

The second work to which we have alluded may be dismissed 
more briefly.* It is a new and enlarged edition of what has long 
been out of print—namely, M. Villemain’s translation of Cicero’s 
treatise, De Republicd, a considerable portion of which was disco- 
vered by Cardinal Maiin 1822. he preface consists of an article 
which M. Villemain published about two months back in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, in reply to certain sophistries on a dic- 
tatorship elected by universal suffrage, which Lamartine had 
advanced, or rather endorsed, apropos of Béranger, in his Cours 
Familier de la Littérature. A note to this preface replies to 
some “ injures d'un journal politique, heureusement fort décré- 
dité, et dont le premier mensonge est dans son titre méme, le 
Constitutionnel,” which the article in question had drawn down 
upon him. It is scarcely too much to say that M. Villemain’s 
two chapters on the fourth and fifth books of the Republic go 
far to compensate for the almost total loss of the original which 
Mai’s labours were unable to repair—so happily does the author 
avail himself of the few fragments preserved as texts for disqui- 
sitions on the social life, comedy, legislation, constitution, and 
eloquence of the Romans. We confess, however, that in the 
matter of the Roman Senate, M. Villemain has shown an inge- 
nuity which we could scarcely have believed possible. He has 
written about a dozen pages on the subject without so much as 
mentioning the names of Niebuhr and Huschke, Rubino and 
Zumpt. Such a tour de force deserves a word of passing com- 
mendation, especially as Beaufort and Vertot are allowed to figure 
in a page where the scholars just named “ brillent par leur ab- 
sence.” This is only one out of many instances of the placid 
indifference with which Frenchmen habitually disregard the 
labours of German scholars, even in those particular departments 
where German scholars are kings. 

We have before us a new volume of the Biographie Générale.t 
The first article to which we turn is that on Gutenberg. We 
have already had occasion to remark that the notices of 
famous printers in this excellent publication are en af 
worthy of attention, coming as they do from the pen of M. 


Ambroise Firmin Didot, who has been ee for years in | 


collecting materials for a history of that art of which he is him- 
self so illustrious an ornament. The history of Gutenberg is 
shrouded in mystery, and his claims to the invention of printing 
are to this day contested with an ardour which four centuries 
have not cooled. As M. Didot observes, this is the case with all 
inventions. He instances in particular the use of chloroform and 
the electric telegraph. With regard to Gutenberg he wisely 
remarks—‘‘ Ne nous en étonnons pas: les inventions ne sont 
jamais isolées; elles résultent d'un concours de circonstances 
dont les combinaisons répondent & un besoin général.” We 
should add that M. Didot’s researches have led him to decide 
in favour of Gutenberg’s rights—a conclusion which he backs 
up not only with ample erudition and vigorous reasoning, but 
also with those peculiar appliances which no man but one of 
the craft could press into the service of his argument. We 
have singled out this article as the gem of the volume, but there 
are not wanting others of very considerable interest. Such 
are those on the two Gronovii and on Grotius, by M. Grégoire, 
and on Guizot, by M. Lerminier. We are surprised to find that 
in the article on Guichardin no mention is made of the very im- 
portant posthumous works now in course of publication in Italy. 
The article on Gudin, the marine painter, is excessively meagre. 
Though three columns, it is almost literally nothing but a cata- 
logue of his principal works, without a word of comment. Was 
female virtue so rare a commodity in France during the seven- 
teenth century, that the Marquise de Guercheville need be 
ushered in under the almost whimsical title of “ Femme Vertueuse 
Frangaise?” In the article on Guido of Sienna, M. Lacaze would 
have done well to note in passing the existence of a second 


* La République de Cicéron. Traduite, ayee un Discours Preliminaire, 
- M. Villemain, de |’Académie Frangaise, Paris: Didier. London: 
efis. 1858. 

+ Notwelle Bi ie Générale, Publiée par J. Didot Freres, Tome xxii, 
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inter of the same name and place as the author of the famous 

M. Faugére, whose editorial labours have so worthily associated 
his name with that of Pascal and his sister Jacqueline, has just 
added fresh claims to the gratitude of those who are interested 
in the history of Port Royal, by the publication of two volumes 
of letters of Agnes Arnauld,* sister of Le Grand Arnauld, and 
abbess of that world-famous monastery. These letters are 741 
jn number, of which 114 are without date, the remainder ranging 
from the year 1626 to 1671. Among the more famous corre- 
spondents (exclusive of the very numerous members of her own 
yew me family) to whom these letters are addressed, we may 
mention the names of Colbert, Saint-Cyran, Pope Urban the 
Eighth, the Pascals, both Blaise and Jacqueline, the Duchess de 
Longueville, the Marquise de Sablé, the Abbé Singlin, and 
Louis a M. Faugére, in his preface, has so ably 
executed the task of pointing out the value and beauties of 
these unedited remains—for unedited they were, with the ex- 
ception of some thirty letters—that we have little to add. Like 
many other morbid conditions of humanity, conventual life is 
a very interesting study—and we know not where it could 
be better examined than in the volumes before us. It is curious 
to mark the ingenious devices by which this saint-like woman 
endeavours to shut out from Port Royal those heartburnings and 
littlenesses and caprices from which even convents can claim no 
immunity. There are some delightful letters addressed to her 
nephew, Antoine Le Maitre, full of that unselfish affection for 
which aunts are so conspicuous. Before his retirement to Port 
Royal, Antoine Le Maitre was an avocat. His aunt was anxious 
to show him a more excellent way. ‘Je m’en vais demander a 
Jésus-Christ qu'il vous fasse avocat de son conseil, afin que vous 
l’emportiez pardessus votre aieul, qui l’a été d’un roi qui n’est 

lus, ni lui aussi, et vous le seriez toujours de celui qui ne finit 
jamais.” He writes, it would seem, to announce a contemplated 
marriage. Anxious to win him to what she considers the 
holiest of vocations, she most ingeniously puts her own construc- 
tion on his communication, and chooses to consider that the 
bride in question was the Church. ,We gather from one of the 
letters, that Le Maitre had grounded his am poe a to the 
cassock “ sur les péchés des prétres, comme si l'état ecclesiastique 
était entitrement corrompu’’—a piece of evidence as to the con- 
dition of the French clergy in the seventeenth century which 
should not be neglected, coming as it does from no hostile 
quarter. We cannot, however, dwell any longer on these interest- 
ing volumes, which owe a great part of their attraction to the 
= that their contents were evidently never intended for pub- 

ion. 

M. Damiron’s memoirs on Philosophers of the Eighteenth 
Century have long been regarded as some of the most valuable 
contributions to be found in the Yransactions of the Académie 
des Sciences Morales et Politiques. They are now collected 
into two volumes,t which will be read with interest by all 
who desire to make themselves acquainted with an age so 
fruitful of influence on the history of civilization. The indi- 
viduals passed under review in these memoirs are as follows :— 
De la Mettrie, D’Holbach, Diderot, Helvetius, D’Alembert, 
Saint-Lambert, D’Argens, Naigeon, Sylvain Maréchal, Delalande, 
Robinet. Beginning with the principle—* Nihil est in intel- 
lectu quod non prius fuerat in sensu,” the sensualist philo- 
sophy of the eighteenth century deduced therefrom the 
following —* 1°. Que l’éme est une chose des 
sens, qu'elle est le corps en une de ses fonctions, un des 
resultats de son organisation. 2°. Que Dieu n’est également 
qu’ une chose des sens; qu'il n’est en grand que ce que l'ime 
est en petit, qu’il est le tout de ce dont elle n'est qu'une minime 
swe la nature en un mot, ou la matiére universelle. 3°. 

u’enfin si telle est Dieu, et si telle est l’ame, notre destinée est 
tres simple: vivre pour sentir, tant qu'il y a sensation, aprés 
quoi tomber au néant, le tout sous la loi fatale d’une aveugle 
nécessité. Voila, en effet, ou se termine, et il faut ajouter oa 
s‘abime cette philosophie qui, sensualiste jusqu’au bout, l’est en 
morale comme en métaphysique, et en théodicée comme en psy- 
chologie.” In following out these pernicious principles through 
the various departments of speculative inquiry here enumerated, 
M. Damiron is careful to give us the antidote as well as 
the poison. After refuting elaborately the erroneous data 
and vicious reasoning of his adversaries, he gives us what he 
believes to be the sound theory on the points at issue— 
witness his admirable digression on the Beautiful, apropos 
of Diderot, and his eloquent enumeration of the true elements 
of human happiness, as an auswer to the purely animal concep- 
tion of happiness set forth by De La Mettrie. But the book 
18 not merely a series of moral and metaphysical wrangling. 

lography enters largely into its composition, and numerous 
anecdotes and traits of every kind prove to us that there was 
something of the man (and so far of the divine) in those very 
philosophers whose tenets went to show that we are no better 
than the brutes that perish. 

Tt was an excellent idea of M. Curmer to detach from his magni- 
ficent illuminated edition of the Imitation the learned treatise 


* Lettres dela Mere Agnes Arnauld, Abbesse de Port Royal. Publiées 

sur les textes authentiques, avec une introduction M. P. Faugére. 2 vols. 
: Benjamin Duprat. London: Williams and N orgate. 1858. 

t pear servir 4 V Histoire de la Philosophie au Diax-huitidme 

Siécle. - Damiron, Membre de !’Institut, Professeur & la Faculté des 


‘Fottres de Paris, 2 vols, Paris; Ladrange, London; Jeffs, 1858, 


on the history of the Ornamentation of Manuscript, M. 
Ferdinand Denis,* Conservateur of the Bibliothéque Sainte 
Genevieve, the best organized bibliothéque in Paris. We ima- 
gine that many of our readers, whether rs of ancient 
manuscripts, or students of medieval art, will be glad to know of 
the existence of a hand-book of the history of that art—* ch’allu- 
minare é@ chiamata in Parisi,” written by a man so thoroughly 
master of his subject as M. F. Denis. The Benedictines are 
learned but cumbrous, D’Agincourt inaccurate, and Bastard, if 
we mistake not, incomplete, and likely to remain so. But here 
we have an account, at once full and succinct, of the rise and 
progress of an art which — 7 | is as deserving of study as 
any of its sister branches. The difficulty is to know what to 
admire; for illuminated manuscripts are not as readily acces- 
sible to public gaze as statuary and paintings. To remed 
this deficiency, iL Denis’s Histoire is richly supplied wi 
very beautifully executed designs of some of the choicer 
specimens of ornamentation which he meets with, from the 
earliest times to the close of the sixteenth century. Ex- 
tremely interesting also are the statements here given as to the 
prices of books at various periods. From the eighth to the 
tenth century it was no uncommon thing to give a farm, stock 
and all, in exchange fora “ Pontificale,” or a “* Bénédictionnaire ;” 
and three centuries later a countess in Anjou, named Grécie, 
gave in exchange for some homilies composed by Haimont 
d’Alberstadt, ‘‘ 200 brébis chargées de leur laine, un muid de 
froment, un muid de seigle, un de millet, et trois peaux de 
martre”—suflicient, as M. Denis observes, in the present day, to 
fit up an entire library. 

Where is the English poet who will give us on the siege of 
Lucknow such noble verse as that with which M. Autran has 
sung the glories of the defence of Millianah?+ “De tous les 
points que nous avons occupés en Afrique,” writes the Count 
of Castellane, ‘‘ Millianah est peut-étre la ville o& nos soldats 
ont eu & supporter les plus rudes épreuves.” This episode of 
the African campaign took place in 1840. The feeble garrison 
were for months exposed to the attacks of Abd-el-Kader, and 
the more deadly assaults of disease and starvation. Apart, how- 
ever, from the actual historical facts of the siege, M. Autran’s 
poem, which is divided into four cantos, and elucidated by notes, 
is a noble performance. The description of the famine-stricken 
band amply sustains the reputation of the author of La jille 
@’Eschyle and Laboureurs et Soldats. 

In the memorable instructions which the Chancelier d’Agues- 
seau wrote for the use of his son’s education, figures the follow- 
ing plan for reading the Scriptures :—‘“‘ Je vous conseillerai . . . 
d’extraire des livres sacrés tous les endroits qui régardent les 
devoirs de la vie civile et chrétienne, de les ranger par ordre, et d’en 
faire comme une espéce de corps de morale qui vous soit propre.” 
It is the execution of this plan which M. Dupin, the Procureur 
Général a la Cour de Cassation, has given to the public in a small 
volume of which the title is given below.t It is arranged under 
six heads:—1. Prolégoménes en Rois—Les lois—La jus- 
tice) ; 2. Le Droit Civil; 3. Droit Criminel ; 4. Le Droit des 
Gens ; § La Charité Chrétienne; 6. Appendice (Mélanges— 
sujets détachés). The texts excerpted from the Bible are 
given in the Vulgate, with a French translation en re- 

ard; and French notes illustrate and explain what M. 

upin considers suggestive or obscure. The k has only 
one defect, though confessedly a grave one—publication. 
D’Aguesseau’s advice to his son was grounded on the desire that 
he should im something like method to his reading of the 
Scriptures. The motto, e facit per alium facit per se, does not 
apply to such a work as the one before us. ‘l'o make the extracts 
oneself, in one’s chamber, may or may not be useful. D’Aguesseau, 
no bad judge, thought it was useful, and advised his son accord- 
ingly ; but to use such extracts ready made to hand, and to regard 
the Bible like a Code Napoléon, clinging to its letter, and forget. 
ful of its spirit, is one of the most pernicious things a man can do, 

To come, in conclusion, to a few works of a somewhat lighter 
character, let us mention two very amusing books on Spain—one 
on wae | by M. Niboyet, the other on Cadiz,|| its bay and 
neighbourhood, by M. Latour, the author of two volumes called 
Etudes sur ' Espagne, published a few years back. M. Niboyet 
is a very gay and blithe companion. He has always something 
cheerful to say for himself, and something kind of everybody else. 
The two years he has spent in Seville have not been thrown away. 
The amount of information he has picked up for the benefit of his 
readers, with regard to churches and monuments of art of every 
kind, is very creditable to his spirit of research and his good 
taste. It is difficult sometimes to determine whether he be 
dealing in fiction or in fact. We submit, for example, that 
his version of the legend of Don Juan—for who can write about 
Seville and be silent about Don Juan P—is largely indebted for 
many of its features to his own sprightly imagination. We 
should add that the volume is illustrated. 

M. Latour is a writer of a graver cast and of a higher order 

* Histoire de  Ornamentation des Manuscrits. Par M. F. Denis. Paris: 
Curmer. London: Jeffs. 1858. 

Autran: Millianah. Paris: i London: Jeffs. 1858. 
Dupin: Reégles de Droit et de Mi tirées de V Ecriture-Sainte. 
Paris: Plon. London: Jeffs. 1858. 

§ La Reine de UV Andalousie. Par Paulin Niboyet. Paris: Tardieu, 
London: Jeffs. 1858. 
bh? Latour; Baie de Cadiz, Paris; Michel Lévy, London; Jeffs, 
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than M. Niboyet. An account of the Guadalquivir, its course, 
inundations, and navigation, forms the subject of the two first 
chapters, and ushers in the wage yf Cadiz from the earliest 
times, contained in the third. e have a most interesting 
account of a Spanish Walter Scott, by name Fernan Caballero, 
of whose tales M. de Latour gives us long and numerous 
analyses, which will, perhaps induce some ns to learn 
Spanish for the purpose of reading his works. We say his, but, 
according to M.de Latour, doubts are entertained as to the 
existence of such a person as Fernan Caballero, nor is it known 
whether a man or a woman lurks under that pseudonym; so 
that the author of La Gaviota has yet another point in com- 
mon with the mysterious author of Waverley. 


WHITE LIES* 


Ww: are sorry to say that Mr. Reade’s preface to this novel, 
besides being exceedingly arrogant, contains an admission 
made after detection, and by no means in a straightforward man- 
ner, that Clouds and Sunshine is “French Anglicized.” Clouds and 
Sunshine was published without any notice of the kind, in the 
same volume with two other tales, which Mr. Reade has not yet 
admitted to be otherwise than original, though the originality of 
one of them has been challenged in a letter written to us, and 
elsewhere. Mr. Reade moreover admits—and this too, appa- 
rently, after detection—that in the present novel “ French sources 
have been drawnupon.” What are the French sources, and how 
far have they been drawn upon? This is a subject on which 
Mr. Reade ought to be quite explicit, without waiting for others 
to find him out. He may say that he takes only incident and 

lot—that these are the secondary parts of fiction—and that he 

as added to them a workmanship far exceeding in value the 
material on which it is bestowed. But whatever is worth taking 
is worth acknowledging ; and honour requires that it should be 
frankly acknowledged. Besides, plot and incident, if secondary 
to character and sentiment, are by no means an unimportant part 
of a novel; and the expedient of fitting characters to borrowed 
incidents, instead of developing incident out of character, is an 
awkward one, and necessarily stamps with a certain inferiority 
the work of the artist who is driven to resort to it. Mr. Reade 
is, of course, aware that the charge of extensive plagiarism has 
been brought against him, and the sooner he makes a full and 
frank explanation, the better for his reputation it will be. 

In White Lies, Mr. Reade professes to give a much truer ac- 
count of French life in the provinces, with which he represents 
himself as familiarly acquainted, than is given by Parisian novelists 
the “ mill horses of the Boulevards” —who know nothing about 
France, It is rather strange that he should draw “from French 
sources”—that is, we presume, from French novelists or drama- 
tists—materials for a truer account than French novelists or dra- 
matists give. Nor do we see that the character and scenes 
before us differ essentially from those with which ordin 
French fiction abounds. Bese is a married woman in love wit 
another man—a child born under questionable circumstances—a 
challenge—a despairing lover on the brink of blowing himself and 
his love together out of the world—a charming young lady getting 
into a scrape by a clandestine marriage, and trying to get herself 
out of it by taking poison—gentlemen threatening to kill rivals, 
as they would snakes, and ladies applauding the threat—heroic 
natures telling innumerable lies—and, finally, everybody par- 
doned, released from their disagreeable husbands and made lap > 
because the guilt was notin intention, but only in act. Surely this 
is just the sort of thing with which the “mill horses of the 
Boulevards” have made us familiar already. These “ husbands 
and wives,” and all their sayings and doings, not only differ more 
than a “little” from English ones, but are as like the husbands 
atid wives in the “ Boulevards” duodecimos, and their sayings 
ahd doings, as one pea to another. The Jeufosse trial, indeed, would 
seem to prove that French life, even in a provincial chateau, differs 
rather considerably from life in an English country house. And 
what but direct Boulevard inspiration can have given birth to some 
of the sublime outbursts of passion in hysterically printed 
pages, and some of the thrilling situations with which the book 
abounds? Is there a more tearing piece of melodrama in all the 
French libraries than the scene in which Josephine crushes to 
the earth, by the apparition of her moral grandeur, the wicked 
notary who had presumed to ask for her hand? Find us a parallel 
in anything English to the passage ending— 

She (Mademoiselle Josephine) followed him as he went, strong in that 
moment as Hercules, beautiful and terrible as Michael driving Satan. He 
dared not, or rather he could not, stand before her; he writhed and cowered 
and recoiled all round the room, while she marched upon him, Then the 
driven serpent hissed as it wriggled away. 

Or to— 

The quiet, despairing tones died away, and with them life seemed to end 
to her, and hope to go out. He t his back quickly on her. “To the 
army!” he cried, hoarsely. He drew himself haughtily up in marching atti- 
tude, He took three strides, erect and fiery bold. At the fourth the 
ie oe penne the worn body it had held up so long rolled like a 

log upon the ground, with a tremendous fall. 

We should say, from the frequent coupe de thédtre, that the 
“ French sources” were dramatic. But Mr. Reade is himself a 
dramatist, and given to coups de thédtre, so we may be mistaken. 


* White Lies, By Charles Beads, London; Triibner aud Co, 


However, between the French sources and the Englishman 
who draws from them, we have what we must acknowledge, op 
the whole, is a arent novel; though (the question of origi. 
nality apart) Mr. Reade is, we venture to think, mistaken as well 
as rather bumptious in calling it his “‘ great work” —a title which, 
if he means to use it, he should give to Christie Johnstone. The 
family of the Chateau de Beaurepaire is a very charming (we 
must trust Mr. Reade for its being a true) picture of mothers and 
daughters, mistresses and servants, and French manners and ideag 
generally, in a high aristocratic house of the purer kind, under 
the old regime. To prevent oneself from being carried away, 
one has to remember what most of those old aristocratic houses, 
with their mariages convenance and their famished pea. 
santry, really were. The lady of Beaurepaire is a fine specimen 
of high breeding and the better side of etiquette, though some. 
times, as in the scene where Edouard proposes to her for Laure, 
she talks rather too like a goose. Josephine and Laure are as 
taking a pair of sisters as we remember in a novel—sisters, yet 
well contrasted, and real flesh and blood—a work of labour 
crowned with deserved success. Their deceptions are, of course, 
the ‘‘human” element in their “heroic” character—though, to 
an English apprehension, this sort of “human” element is not 
very consistent with the “heroic.” It would be inconceivable, 
indeed, that an English girl of Josephine’s general moral calibre, 
and so highly bred, should be guilty of such an impropriety as 
a clandestine marriage with an old love, almost immediately u 
hearing the news of her husband’s death in battle. before t 
news is authentically confirmed, and (as she had been previously 
holding a sentimental intercourse with the old love) under cir. 
cumstances peculiarly dangerous to her honour. The pretext of 
doing the misdeed for her lover’s sake, not for her own, would 
not blind any woman of sense. How could he be a true lover to 
whom such a concession could be acceptable? All is French 
here—or we should ask again whether it is credible that Laure 
should undergo, for the sake of any human being, or to prevent 
any misfortune, the shame of having it supposed by the man to 
whom she is engaged that she is the mother of an illegitimate 
child? Mr. Reade, as we have said before, is evidently a great 
student of female character, and prides himself on his skill in 
pas it minutely. But in this, as in some other departments, 

e exaggerates in & way that shakes our confidence. The femi- 
nine is rather overdone when Josephine, on the point of being 
murdered by her desperate lover, implores him to murder her 
so as not to spoil her face; and when she afterwards, in a parox- 
ysm of moral agony and shame, shrinks from taking the poison, 
not from fear of death or the guilt of self-murder, but because 
there is a wasp in the glass! 
among the dramatis persone (she is exactly a dramatis 
persona), Jacintha, though she talks sometimes rather 
too much like Mr. Reade for a servant-girl. 

Of the male characters, Dujardin is a French tornado of senti- 
ment ina uniform. The “heroic” and the “human” in him are 
strictly national, and, with deference to Mr. Reade’s discernment 
of character, quite like the creations of the mill in the Boulevards, 
and quite unlike anything on this side the Channel. He is 
eapable of a great effort of self-sacrifice, as when he takes his 
rival’s place in the fatal storming-party, but he is incapable of 
observing the commonest obligations. Has Mr. Reade any per- 
sonal knowledge of an English gentleman who, when preparing to 
blow out his love’s brains with one pistol, and his own with the 
other, was arrested by her (a married woman) crying out, “I 
love you?” But the scene is just one of the finest frenzies of a 
Parisian sentimentalist. Raynal, the blunt, downright soldier, 
‘with the chic Bonaparte” that should be, is just the sort of 
ype of that character you would have in a second-rate play. 

e makes you sick with the coxcombical intrusion (so utte 
unlike a true soldier) of his military phrases and reminiscences 
on all occasions. A man is simply an ass who “cuts his time 
into rations” exact to the minute on his wedding day— who does 
not enjoy popping in unexpectedly on his friends by the back- 
stairs after a long absence, because “ storming-parties and sur- 
prises were no novelty, and therefore no treat to him”—and who 
on the same occasion tells his companion that they must take care 
they don’t break their necks ‘ going over grounds we don’t know 
to surprise the natives—our skirmishers got nicked that way now 
and then in Egypt.” Absurd, too, is the milita 
of this martinet “with the chic Bonaparte,” who “ buys an estate 
as you would buy a hot roll over a counter.” We doubt whether 
real heroes are much in the habit of “ tapping their sword-ilt 
with a look of terrible significance.” Edouard is a very good 
lover for Laure, and his billing and cooing and lover's quarrels 
with her are very pretty, though rather too much drawn out for 
the taste of any but people in a similar situation. In his case, a8 
in the others, the ‘‘ human” fibbing part of the character is pet- 
haps rather awkwardly stuck on the heroic; and we smile ins 
of being terrified when he tells Raynal that if Camille marries 
Laure he will “kill Camille at the altar before her eyes,” and 
that he ‘will catch him and her alone some day, and the brite 
shall be a widow in her honeymoon.” We smile still more when 
he cries, on hearing that Raynal is going to the Rhine, where the 
supposed seducer is—“ Yes, you are in luck. But you will send 
me a line when you have killed him ; will you not? “Then I shall 
know joy again.” St. Aubin isa delight ul old gentleman ; and 
we will not be severe to inquire whether his Laputan philosophy 
could actually co-exist with so much practical sense. Dare 
is a very good pendant to Jacintha, The reader will obser 
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dramatis persone are balanced in couples—the Baroness 
M. St. Aubin, Camille and Josephine, 
Edouard and Laure, Jacintha and Dard—Commandant Raynal 
being a sort of outsider, and an instrument of the a * 
others, rather than an object of interest in his own person. e 
cannot say the plot is good. Two resurrections of Dujardin and 
one of Raynal are rather too much of one expedient ; and every 
reader can see with half an eye what all these clever people do 
not see—that it is not Josephine’s husband, but the other Raynal, 
who is killed in Egypt. Some of the situations, however, are 
well managed, as where Dujardin, on his way to Beaurepaire to 
reclaim his love after so aay pears of absence and misery, is 


detained with his heart full of happiness close to the house where 
her wedding is going on. As for the moral judgment at the 
end, it is 


rench, though pronounced by the MAN OF PRIN- 
ciPLE ascending the jalestanaceh in capital letters. What 
js decidedly not French is the flourish about Ananias and 
Sapphira. In the first hae a Frenchman would never come 
down with Ananias and Sapphira upon sentimental liars. In the 
second place, we are told that the he of Ananias and Sapphira is 
as common as trade. This is evidently from Mr. Reade’s own 
heart. He is deeply convinced that commercial agents in — 
and publishers in particular, swindle those who deal with them 
on every occasion. 

But the great merit of this and all Mr. Reade’s books lies in 
the studied beauty of the composition. There is all the difference 
in the world between authors who merely write and authors who 
compose. Mr. Reade is one of the latter class, and so is Mr. 
Thackeray—Miss Yonge, unfortunately, is decidedly one of the 
former. ade and Thackeray crystallize their thought, point 
their humour and sentiment, give you the essence, not the whole 
aqueous element, of conversations, and paint a situation with a 
word. You cannot skim either of them—you can read a page 
of the best part of either of them with pleasure, merely as a piece 
of writing. Reade tries higher flights in this way than Thackeray, 
often rises above him, and sometimes falls far below him. His 
language is often beautifully picturesque, but he often overstrains 
himself—espécially in the terrible, of which he is not a master— 
and is reduced to lines of a single word, and the other expedient 
of the typographic sublime. His images are frequently happy, 
though artificial, but sometimes in bad taste—as where he says of 
a mother kissing her boy in his cradle, that ‘her head reared 
itself again and again like a crested snake's, and _ and again, 
and again and again plunged down upon the child.” The senti- 
ment is often just and genuine as well as pointed; but some- 
times, as the acute reader will observe, it is mere platitude with 
a point to it, as when we are told in stilted phrase that, contrary 
to common notions, man is unable to predict the future. The 
book is intended to be coloured French, with French idioms ; 
but we have remarked several purely English vulgarisms of the 
coarsest kind. And how comes an old French Baroness of the 
last century to talk about the Mysteries of Udolpho? 

i Nearly allied, we are afraid, to the weakness indicated in the 
beginning of this article, is Mr. Reade’s decided tendency to draw 
the long-bow. He is always assuming a swaggeritig air of superior 
knowingness, in which we have no confidence, and talking as if 
he had more in him of the soldier than the civilian. He inti- 
mates, indeed, that soldiers ought not to “leather” civilians 
“ before ladies ;” yet he is not only a civilian, but a Fellow of a 
College at Oxford, and a lawyer, roguish as he seems to hold 
that profession to be. He would have us think that he is in the 
habit of oa practised duellists cross rapiers, which we no 
more believe than we believe that in his vast experience of life 
he has known word instances of young ladies who attempted to 
drown themselves for love, and afterwards came to their senses 
and were happily married. One would suppose that he had 
personally ascertained that a horse may be ridden “ judiciously” 
sixty miles in one night, after being cantered about all the morn- 
ing, and again ridden sixty miles two days after. We leave it to 
great pedestrians and jumpers to pronounce whether a man not 
in training for the purpese could, by “ squaring his shoulders,” 
Tun two leagues in thirty-five minutes (Mr. Reade is as precise 
as if he had laid a wager on it) ; and whether itis easy or possible 
to turn round in the middle ofa jump, and break with your b 

through a very stiff quickset bee. We should like to see the 
oak now flourishing in France which “ grew in Gaul,” and which 
belongs to the same period of history as the siege of ase. 
Then Mr. Reade is great in military matters. He laughs at old 
muffs of generals who will not storm bastions without breaching, 
and refuse to write such orders of the day as “I authorize 
Colonel Dujardin to save the honour of the colonels of the 
Second Division” by contravening the orders of the com- 
mander-in-chief. As to seeing men knocked into “ spilekens” by 
& cannon-ball in the trenches, it is a jest to this warlike writer, 

e wonder whether he ever performed an exploit like that of 
Colonel Dujardin, who, in “full. blazing uniform,” and “ fifteen 
_ from the trenches,” “ delicately” adjusts and re-adjusts 
his gun “toa hair’s-breadth,” while the bullets of the enemy are 
“pattering on it,” and his own men inside are “groaning and 
tearing their hair” (surely this is from a French source) at his 

ger—and then, not to throw a chance of life away, “walks 
haughtily but rapidly” back to the trenches—*for in all this 
f .was no bravado.” To military eyes, the siege of Philips- 
urg is humbug; and humbug, to the eyes of people who know 
anything about history, are his knock-me-down remarks on that 


subject. He undertakes to set all the world right about the 
poliey of Bonaparte, who, he informs us, ftom private intel- 
ence of his own, did not go to Moscow, “ city of huts,” for 
oscow, but for Delhi. This information he of course derives 
from exclusive sources, not known to any historian of the Empire. 
Still more exclusive, if possible, must be the authority on which 
he assures us that, ‘‘in the magnitude of his views, Napoleon wi 
stand alone among the sons of earth till the last trumpet.” Evi- 
dently Mr. Reade is a privy-councillor of Providence. He obliges 
us with several other apophthegms of a novel kind as to the 
genius and policy of Bonaparte, which are worth just as much 
those we have mentioned. How competent he is to set the wo: 
right in this part of history, will be seen when we say that he 
makes Napoleon go to Egypt as First Consul, and places the in- 
vasion of Spain and the Guerilla warfare before the Egyptian 
expedition. His dogmatic assertions that old countries ( ngland 
for mmole are necessarily incapable of self-government, 
that the Italians, whose republics were the cradle of Euro 
freedom, are a “ nation of song, superstition, and slavery, without 
the heart, or the brains, or the soul to be free,” are equally deserv- 
ing of attention. But aman may be a bit of a beagrart, and a 
bit of a humbug, and yet be a very F ag writer of fiction; and 
this is the case, among othors, with Mr. Reade. 


HOW TO BREED ASSASSINS.* 


HE very natural and righteous indignation at the late attempt 
to assassinate Louis Napoleon has produced feelings on both 
aides of the Channel which are only too likely to work cruel 
injustice on men who, of all others, ought to be the objects of 
English sympathy. In our detestation of assassins, we are in 
= danger of overlooking a most essential consideration. 
o one seeks to justify, or even to excuse their crimes; 
but the continual recurrence of their attempts in some Europeati _ 
countries, and their non-appearance in others, is a phenomenofi 
the cause of which it is well worth our while to investigate, 
Assassination is an infamous action, and those who are guilty 
of it must, of course, be classed amongst the bad. There are, 
however, bad men in all countries. London probably contains 
at this moment a considerable number of the worst and 
boldest ruffians in the world, yet the Queen of England 
enjoys a degree of security from political conspirators which 
elaborate and omnipotent (though certainly a somewhat bungli 
police cannot, with all the machinery of passports and arb 
imprisonment, confer on Louis N ge 
pamphlet has just been published which gives us an insight 
into the mechanism by which honest men are persecuted and 
heart-broken, and by which those whose passions are stronger 
than their principles are converted into assassins. It is on 
many accounts most curious and instructive, and its appearance 
seems to us to be singularly well-timed. Our readers cannot 
have forgotten the story of the atrocious cruelties practised 
by the King of Naples on Carlo Poerio, which was bro 
before the world seven years ago by Mr. Gladstone. ‘The 
publication before us consists principally of a verbatim. report 
of the defence which Poerio made at his trial. Its history 
is not a little singular. The Neapolitan police were so deeply 
and so justly alarmed at the revelations which it contained of 
their baseness, their wretched trickery, their subornation of 
perjury, their cruel persecution of all that deserved a in 
the country, that though it was printed during the trial, they 
carefully suppressed it, and it was only by chance that a 
copy which escaped their researches was brought to this 
outer: Though the language is strangely simple, and com- 
re to the highest. degree consistent with clearness, the 
efence fills thirty closely printed octavo pages, meeting point 
by point every charge brought against the prisoner, and consti- 
tuting in the aggregate pan an exposure of the operations of a 
despotic police as we do not remember to have seen elsewhere. 
Our readers cannot have forgotten that the kingdom of Naples 
rightfully and lawfully possesses 4 free constitution, which has 
been treacherously, unlawfully, and violently subverted by the pre- 
sent Government. By the assistance of the mob and foreign merce- 
naries it overthrew the legal authorities, and succeeded in estab- 
lishing a tyranny over the enlightened, orderly, and wealthy part 
of the community. The Baron Poerio was an eminent advocate, 
and during the short interval in which the Neapolitan Constitu- 
tion was a reality, held an important office in the Ministry, 
After the overthrow of the Constitution, he was apprehended 
and tried upon the double charge of belonging to a secret 
society called the Unité italiana, and of conspiring against 
the King’s person, and attem me Se destroy the Constitu- 
tional Government. If Louis Napoleon had accused the victims 
of the coup d'état of having caused it, he would have acted 
about as reasonably. We shall not to go through the whole 
of Poerio’s refutation of these ¢ we confine ourselves 
to that part of his defence which exposes the manner in 
which they were fabricated. In September, 1848, he went 
for pleasure to Ischia, and thereupon it was immediate 
clared that he had visited the island, in order to induce Admiral 
Baudin (whom he did not even know) to take forcible mensures 


* Carlo Poerio and the Ni itan Police. The Defence made by, 
Nobleman on his Trial before Grape Const 
the King of Police, issied 
the King of Naples, London; 1958, 
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to prevent the expedition to Sicily. In the course of October, 
he went for a few days into the country, and spent about a week 
with several of his private and political friends, who were passing 
the autumn there. The police immediately set to work to collect 
evidence to show that this meeting was an excuse for a conspiracy. 
Signor Poerio had been for years in the habit of spending his 
Friday evenings at the house of a gentleman of his own profession, 
who, according to the pleasant Continental custom, received his 
friends on that night. Leaving the house one night, in company 
with a gentleman who wore a long beard, he passed by a group 
of police agents, to whom his companion was ell known. He was 
immediately accused of having associated with a revolutionist 
ealled ‘‘ Giordano with the beard,” with whom it was alleged he 
had gone out at night to preside over revolutionary clubs on the 
hills of Posilipo. Another time, Baron Poerio defended a sol- 
dier sentenced to death, who had appealed against the sentence. 
He went tothe Castello Nuovo, where the court was to meet, and 
saved his client’s life. This was made the foundation of an accu- 
sation that he had conspired to surprise the castle, and had entered 
it with his friends for that purpose. On another occasion letters 
were forged, addressed to Poerio, and purporting to come from 
the Marquis Dragonetti. An anonymous communication was 
sent to him at the same time, to say that Government were 
in possession of his correspondence, and calling on him to fly. 
The letter which purported to come from the Marquis was full 
of errors of style and spelling, and was, moreover, filled with 
treasonable absurdities which no man in his senses would have 
put on paper and signed with his name. 


We have quoted enough from this most remarkable document 
to show how impossible it is that such a Government as that of 
Naples should not breed assassins and conspirators. It is quite 
true that this defence is an ex parle statement, and that the 
evidence on the other side is not before the world; but it is 
not an unauthenticated statement. The accused appeals to. 
and demands the examination of, numerous witnesses of the 
highest rank and position in support of what he says. It is 
incredible that he should have rested his case on such assertions, 
calculated as they obviously were to irritate his judges to the 
very highest degree, unless they had been true; and it is no less 
incredible that, if they had been susceptible of refutation, the 
police and their employers should not have refuted them, and 
ag all the publicity in their power to the evidence by which 
they were enabled to do so. Instead of this, they adopted 
the most suspicious of all courses. They actually suppressed the 
defence by every means in their power; and it was only by an 
accident that a copy, which had been most carefully concealed, 
was brought to this country and published. 


We have already observed that the publication of this pam- 
= at the present moment appears to us singularly well-timed. 

here is amongst us a large and powerful party always ready 
to make immediate success the test of the patriotism of 
forei liticians—to deride as visionary and extravagant 
all who for the time being have failed—and to identify all the 
members of any Continental State, who are not, contented with 
the condition of things which exists there, with any obscure and 
hateful section of their countrymen who may pass their time in 
reviling the asylum which they disgrace ; and it is most impor- 
tant, therefore, to point out that the population of those countries 
cannot be exhaustively distributed om the two classes of 
conspirators in office and conspirators in opposition. Between 
sovereigns whose power rests on successful treason and perjury, 
and assassins whose weakness consists principally in their want 
of success, there exists a class of persons whose appreciation of 
freedom and whose fitness for it could not be exceeded in this 
country, which too often views with a certain harsh and ignorant 
complacency the defeat of those who wish to imitate its example. 
We would invite any one who looks upon all Italians as an extra- 
vagant, excitable, unstable race, fitted by nature to be slaves, 
to read Poerio’s defence. It would be hard to match its extreme 
and severe simplicity, its weighty calmness and dignity, its quiet 
lon, its self-respect and self-possession, amongst the defences 
which men on their trial for political offences have uttered in this 
coun We do not profess to be able to follow Signor Saffi 
(who has appended to the pamphlet before us an instructive note 
on the powers of the Neapolitan police and the prospects of 
Italian freedom) in his estimate of the political and literary 
capabilities of his countrymen. He claims for them a stron 
taste for those solid and manly views of politics with which 
Englishmen would naturally sympathize. Whether this be true 
of any very large proportion of the population is a question 
which we cannot discuss, but there can be no sort of doubt 
that Poerio’s defence conclusively proves that a class of men 
are to be found in Naples worthy in every way to claim the 
a sympathy and recognition of the Constitutional party 
both in England and inFrance. It ought never to be forgotten that 
they are the real legitimists—that it is they who have been 
forcibly deprived of rights assured to them and to their country 
— most solemn of all compacts, and that the powers by 
which they have been dispossessed are the usurpers and wrong- 
doers. Still more necessary is it to be remembered that, 
however strong and however righteous our indignation against 
assassins may be, the existence of such a class has a cause. If 
men are attacked with dishonourable weapons, they will resort 
to their use themselves. With the example of wickedness 


ponstantly before their eyes, they capnot be expected to remain 


pure. The attempt of the Rue Lepelletier was not more 
treacherous, and was less cowardly, than the plots against the 
life and liberty of a distinguished man concocted by » 
established Government ; and these corrupting examples cannot 
but produce their natural results. Bad men may be oppressed 
as well as good ones, and those who oppress them must knoy 
what the consequences are likely to be. If people will poren 
by means of espionage and perjury, they will infallibly be met 
by assassination. That it should be so is very sad, no doubt, 
and it is all the more sad because the danger menaces 
not only the guilty but the innocent. The infamous tyranny 
exercised at Naples over such men as Poerio is the prin. 
cipal cause of the dangers which menace not only the life 
of Louis N apoleon, but the peace of the constitutional govern. 
ment of Sardinia. We have abundance of people in this country 


whom a prying police and a strict system of repression of — 


opinion would convert into conspirators and assassins. Whilst 
they are let alone they are com ween! harmless—if they were 
subjected to a reign of terror, they would trouble every country 
and every Government in Europe. Despotic Governments can 
receive no more important lesson than that the danger of assassi. 
nation and conspiracies, to which they are unquestionably 
exposed, is an incident natural to their position, produced 
their own free choice, and too often aggravated by their own vi 
example. 


BAGEHOT’S ESSAYS.* 
M* BAGEHOT has yielded to the temptation of collecting 
into a permanent form some of the Essays which he has 
contributed to periodical publications. The experiment is alwa 
rather dangerous, for nothing can be more unfavourable to 


effect of such papers than to group them together. In a periodi- 


cal, each essay receives an air of novelty from the contrast pre- 
sented to it by its neighbours ; and in a volume devoted to one sub. 
ject, an author arranges his matter with a proportionate breadth 
and completeness. But eight essays, on subjects widely different 
—all with the same sparkling style, the same condensed treatment, 
the same tone of criticism, the same general view of men and 
things—make the whole apt to seem worse than any one of them 
taken by itself would have done. Still, Mr. Bagehot might reason- 
ably think his essays too good to be oe - and stowed away 
for ever in the limbo of back numbers. His qualifications for aa 
essayist are so many. He can work up his writing so that every 


sentence is telling throughout fifty pages. He has a wide ac. 


quaintance with literature. He is always sensible, and yet hardly 
ever commonplace. He has powers both of argument and ana 
lysis. He cleaves to practical life, to the enjoyments of the 
world, to all that is genial and good-humoured ; and yet he does 
not expose himself to the reproach of undervaluing the other side 
of human existence, and shows himself alive to the claims of the 
mystical and supernatural world. His essays, in short, are #0 
good, that the question which they naturally provoke is, why 
are they not better P 


The first defect that strikes us in these papers is, that, 


speaking generally, they do not make us acquainted with the 


persons and characters of whom they treat. There is a great | 


amount of interesting writing on a number of points which are 


very naturally suggested by the biographies of the Englishmen | 
whom Mr Bagehot notices; but there is not 


much which we can carry away, and which fixes itself in our 
mind as expressive of what these Englishmen and Sco chmen 
really were. There is always a halo of fine writing between w 
and the subject of the essay. In the first essay, for instance— 
on the “ First Edinburgh Reviewers” —we have, to begin with, an 
amplification of the statement that “ Review writing is one of 
the features of modern literature.” Then follows an account of the 
— in which the Edinburgh was first published, giving room 
or a character of Lord Eldon six pages in length; next comes 
sketch of the angie Whig character ; and so, at the twenty-first 
page, when one-half of the space allotted to this essay has been 
used, we get to an account of the three chief reviewers. Of 
Horner, Mr. Bagehot has not much more to tell us than that 
his character exercised an undefinable influence on his con 
temporaries. Jeffrey is hit off by being described as a “ quick 
eyed, bustling, black-haired, sagacious, agreeable man of the 
world ;” and the main drift of the criticism on Sydney Smith i 
to show that the love for bright lights which compelled him to 
adorn his drawing-room with lamps of tin metal and mutton-fat, 
is emblematic of i whole style and cast of thought—admirable 
for perspicuity and sparkling radiancy, but destitute of fine 
savour and elegance. ‘This is followed by some clever cand 
suggestive observations on the nature of Sydney Smith's 
humour; but no one who reads the essay can feel that 
knows more of Horner, or Jeffrey, or Sydney Smith, than he 
did betore he opened the book. Still more is this the case” 
the essay on Cowper, where the Cowper whom we have know? 
in his poems and letters almost as an intimate acquaintanc 
seems to slide away from our sight as Mr. a begins 
to practise on him; and in his stead is substituted a lay figure, 
which is gradually clothed with the purple patches of smatt 
writing, acute observations, and lively digressions. 
* of some ond A Series of 
rin y permission, principally the “National Review,” 
Walter Bagchct, London; Chapman and Hall, 1858, 
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When a subject recommends itself to Mr. Bagehot as worth 
writing an essay on, we should guess that he is generally content 
with accepting as the basis of his criticism the ordinary and 
commonplace a which the subject would suggest to any 
one of moderate knowledge, sense, and experience. On this 
foundation he builds his carefully-constructed tower. There are 
acertain set of minor subjects which he sees may be connected 
with the main subject, and he applies himself to work up a good 
bil, a telling morsel, on each of these. His essays shape them- 
selves into clever but rather crotchety theories on a great number 
of subsidiary topics. The great aim of each of these efforts of 
artistic skill seems to be, that it should contain a view of its own— 
a little peculiar theory, sometimes true, sometimes false, but 
always novel and impressive in language if not in substance. 
The result is not only a want of connexion and repose, but also a 
tendency to paradox, and a hastiness of assumption that is some- 
times rather startling. We are told, for instance, that the Scotch 

stem of education is far more calculated to produce good essay- 
writers than the Cambridge system, and that Aristotle's style 
is wretched. We learn in one essay that ‘“‘ What health is to 
the animal, Liberalism is to the polity. It isa principle of 
fermenting enjoyment.” In another essay we read, “ The 
essence of Toryism is enjoyment.” So that, altogether, the poli- 
tical world must be a very jolly one. Nor is it merely that ob- 
jections may be made to the soundness of particular views. Mr. 
Bagehot's essays, and the views they contain, are all coloured by 
his extravagant admiration for one kind of excellence—for a kind 
which combines literary taste, a fondness for the actual business 
of life, and interest in living men. We do not wish to say a word 
against so very good acombination; but by virtue of his possessing 
or admiring it, Mr. Bagehot is perpetually thanking Heaven that 
he is not as other men are, sound scholars, deep thinkers, or well 
versed in science. He is always sneering at “what the people 
of the West cail a ‘scolard’—that is, a man of more knowledge 
and less sense than those about him’”—and at “ people who are 
unfortunately born scientific, who take much interest in the 
objects of nature, and feel a curiosity about shells, snails, horses, 
and butterflies.” He even descends to that lowest kind of after- 
dinner mock joking which consists in speaking of great men and 
great subjects as bores. It is not pleasant to think that a man 
of Mr. Bagehot's literary cultivation should have written the 
following sentences :—‘‘ Dreadful idea, having Demosthenes for 
an intimate friend! He had pebbles in his mouth; he was 


always urging action; he spoke such good Greek; we cannot 
dwell on it—it is too much.” 

Clever, also, and brilliant as Mr. Bagehot’s style often is, it is 
Copeay strained and in bad taste. We have such expressions 
an 


dicta as the following :—* Life is a Bashi-Bazouk array"”— 
“Tacitus wrote like a pair of stays”—*‘ Generally, naturalists 
prefer the stupid parts of nature, worms and Cochin-China fowls” 
—“The great breeding people 


roe responsibility which he carried into political life. 
And throughout his essays, Mr. Bagehot, we think, is best when 
he gets away from the line of business which he evidently is 
proud to think peculiarly his own—that of coining flippant 
epigrs s to gild theories more or less novel about the men 
and things of everyday life. It is when he offers us the result 
of psychological analysis, not very deep, perhaps, but acute and 
just, that we most admire him, and more especially when he 

usies himself with the works of poets of a high order. In 
the first essay on the Edinburgh Reviewers will be found an 
mage tc of the true province of humour, which strikes us 
as really good. The germ of the thought may undoubtedl 
be traced in the writings of Coleridge, but the mode in whic 
it is drawn out and illustrated shows that Mr. Bagehot has made 
the thought his own. Of all the essays, those on Shakspeare 
and Shelley are the best. There is so much real feeling for the 
niceties of poetical imagination displayed throughout them— 
they are so rich in the results of a delicate criticism—the 
author is so evidently at home in his subject, that we can 
scarcely believe that a mind sufficiently cultivated and sensitive 
to write them can be content to find its ordinary occupation 
in pos, Bag: gay cobwebs of clever conceits. The passage 
in which Mr. Bagehot investigates the essential character of 
the classicalism of Shelle , may be referred to as a good specimen 
of what he can doif he pleases. We hope that he will be content 
hereafter to write as he writes at his best—that he will cease to 
think it a fine thing to sneer at German metapliysicians, scientific 
men, great orators, and all other persons to whom his funda- 
mental objection is, that they are not the sort of people who could 

amble in the funds with any prospect of winning—and that, as 
he has now incontestably proved how very smartly he can dress 
his thoughts, he will, for the future, discard his “ go-to-meeting” 
English. If he will enlarge the sphere of his sympathies, treat 
grave subjects gravely, and write vigorously and simply, he ma 
in a few years collect together another volume of Essays which 
will throw the present collection into the shade. 


CRANIOLOGY-« 


i: WILLIAMSON has just produced a Catalogue Raisonné 
of the most remarkable skulls in the Chatham Museum. 
It is a purely scientific book, full of technical details, and pre- 
senting no features of interest to the cursory reader. But it 
deserves notice as a careful attempt by a competent man to put 
the data of a museum into such shape that they may be reasoned 
from independently by inquirers at a distance. Those who con- 
sider the impulse that was given to science by Blumenbach’s 
Decades, in which only sixty skulls were described, will appre- 
ciate the importance of observations that have been made upon 
den—sestedly towne than Morton’s Museum contained at the time 


have gone out and multiplied; ; of his death. Not, indeed, that the little book before us can 


English is the language of the world.” ‘There are hundreds of 1 take rank altogether with those of the masters in science. Its 
expressions and sentences of a similar character. Mr. Bagehot | aim is less pretentious ; its style never wanders into the glowing 


never ceases to be smart; and a style all smartness is as far 
from a good style as conversation all bon-mots is good conversa- 
tion. he framework of the writing is an imitation of Lord 
Macaulay's style; but Mr. Bagehot introduces a variation by 
making much more decisive appeals to the admiration of readers, 
who are to surprised and delighted by what they have 
provided for them. There are persons whose talk keeps us on 
the quiver, because the things they say are so good, and 

use we know that by the time they begin to laugh we 
ought to be ready to laugh too. Mr. Bagehot’s writing is 
like this; and we cannot help feeling victimized by an author 
who we know expects us to exclaim ‘How good!” at the end 
of every sentence. 

But if the cleverness is a little overdone, it cannot be 
denied that much of the language is very clear, and many of the 
epigrams very neat and bright. As specimens, we may take the 
following :—** Mr. Macaulay was always a man for a great occa- 
sion. le was by nature a deus ex machind. Sensholy has had 
to fetch him.” “ Writing for posterity is like writing on forei 
post paper; you cannot say to a man at Calcutta what you would 
toa man at Hackney ; you think ‘the yellow man is a very long 
way off: this is fine r, it will go by a ship’: so you try to say 
something worthy of the ship—something noble, which will keep 
and travel. .“ Poor Southey, who lived with domestic women, 
actually died in the delusion that his early works were perfect.” 

oreal English gentleman in his secret soul was ever sorry 
for the death of a political economist.” These are clever sen- 
tences; but however good they may be, they can scarcely give 
& notion of the cleverness of the general style. The real feature 
Mr. Bagehot’s writing is, that the sentences which precede 
and follow those which may be chosen for quotation will almost 
always be found to be nearly as good as those selected. 
or is it only in chance and occasional successes of happy 
expression that Mr. Bagehot excels. Many of his observations 
on men, and the lives and works of famous persons, are original, 
ene and true. Perhaps even when his sets of elaborate 

ttle views are untrue, their falsity consists rather in their limi- 
tation than in positive misstatement. The picture, for instance, 
of Sir Robert Peel is principally defective, not because Mr. Bagehot 
_§ppreciates wrongly the position of the Conservative leader, or the 
causes of his success, or the scope of his abilities, but because he 

no sympathy for the finer and nobler side of Peel’s cha- 
racter—for his calm and steady patriotism, and for the sense of 


rhetoric which the charm of his studies drew from the Gottingen 
student; and the absence of illustrative plates takes away not 
only an ornament, but some pertion of the usefulness of ana- 
tomical descriptions. Still, if the measurements and observations 
have been faithfully made, as the author's tone induces us to 
believe, the book will be one of unpretending but solid merit. 
And those, who, like Hamlet, can find food for thought in a skull, 
may extract moralities at pleasure from Dr. Williamson's pages. 

ne remark is forced upon us by the special character of the 
Museum. The types with which it presents us are of very 
different values in different nations. Thus, for instance, we 
are told—‘ There are eighty-seven crania of natives of Great 
Britain in the collection. The skulls were taken from soldiers— 
a class of men who are frequently wholly uneducated, and their 
mental faculties undeveloped—and are therefore not the best 
specimens of British skulls.” The manner in which this fact is 
stated is, we think, exceptionable. How far the mass of the 
brain is affected appreciably in individuals by their mental 
culture, has never been very clearly shown ; and, except in rare 
eases, the variations of increase are probably not important. On 
the other hand, it is surely a fallacy to suppose that a disciplined 
man, constantly travelling, and often thrown upon his own 
resources in danger or difficulty, is less educated, in the true 
sense of the word, than the mass of country labourers, who 
divide their days between the beer-house and the plough. Sol- 
diers are, in fact, we believe, below the average of their country- 
men in cranial capacity ; but this is not the result of their habits 
of life—it is the congenital deficiency of high intellectual power, 
which, in four cases out of five, has determined the recruit in his 
choice of a profession. A private who enlists in England, and in 
the nineteenth century, is either one who cannot carry his brains 
to a better market, or one who wants steadiness of purpose for 
ordinary life; it is only a small minority who are y impelled 
by a spirit of chivalrous daring. These reasons of course do not 
apply to nations in another stage of civilization. The forced 
recruits of Russia and Germany are no doubt fair specimens of 
their nations; and among the Cherokees or Mandingoes, the 
best warrior is probably the most capable man. ‘These causes 
of variation must be taken into account, when a low —_ of 
one people is compared with the normal type of another. They 


rmy Medical tment, Fort Pitt, Chatham. George Williamson, 
MCD. “Dublin; MoGiashan and Gil.” 
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will account for some instances of irregular deviation, in which 
the higher and lower races seem inextricably merged. But, on 
the whole, it is wonderful to see how precisely relations of civi- 
lization are symbolized in the gradations of cranial development. 

The skulls examined have been arranged in four classes. One 
of these might as well perhaps have been omitted—it is that of 
skulls with art 4 marked superciliary ridges, and embraces 
only the Sandwich Islanders, whose brows, we are told, are so 
prominent as to project in the front of the face. The other divi- 
sions correspond to Prichard’s—of oval, prognathous, and pyre 
midal. The oval-skulled races are in fact co-extensive with the 
Arian of modern philologists. The prognathous embrace the 
Ethiopic and Polynesian tribes, whom we can only connect at 
present by the physical resemblances of protruding foreheads and 
receding jaws. o less inexplicably, again, the third distinction 
of broad and flat-faced skulls is common to Malays, Chinese, and 
North American Indians, inhabiting three separate regions with 
faune, flore, languages, and civilizations of their own. Prichard, 
indeed, suggested a solution of the difficulty. He thought that 
the oyal shape accompanied civilization—that the broad-faced 
skull belonged to the nomadic or pastoral stage—and that savages 
living by chance or the chase were prognathous. Putting aside 
the great difficulty that the Chinese are not pastoral, nor the 
Baluchi civilized, it is clear that Prichard’s answer ia a mere 
evasion, which can always be retorted. It is, primd facie, as likely 
that the negro is savage because he is prognathous, as progna- 
thous because he is savage; and certainly his features do not 
seem to change when he attains a semi-civilization. ecru: | 
transcendental anatomy will before long tell us how the growt 
of the bony framework is determined by the relative proportions 
of the brain. 

This correspondence, indeed, of the two polar conditions of 
animal life is among the facts that most frequently meet us in 
Dr. Williamson’s pages. The skulls of a Scotch Highlander and 
an Irish rebel show marks, we are told, “of belonging to an 
uncivilized or mountainous race: the bones of the fii eke 
are large, thick, and coarse in texture; those of the Irishman 
are dense, thick, and polished like ivory.” The hard, strong heads 
of negroes may be fairly classed among their typical character- 
istics. And in the case of a negro idiot—where, of course, these 
conditions would be exaggerated—we find the annotation, “ cra- 
nium very large, of great weight, and the bones are very thick.” 
So, again, the skulls of natives of Van Diemen’s Land had the 
smallest internal capacity of any examined, and were yet among 
the heaviest. The most striking example of this inverse ratio 
meets us, oddly enough, in the case of the Esquimaux, where the 
internal capacity of the skull is the largest attained, and the 
weight of its bones the smallest. Here, however, there was only 
one specimen in the Museum, and it would therefore be most 
unsafe to argue from it. Otherinstances of the same fact abound. 
Perhaps unprofessional readers may need to be reminded that, 
in the dissecting room, the bodies of infants are always preferred 
to exhibit the anatomy of the nerves of the body; while the 
skeleton is of course only formed in mature age. ‘The functions 
of animal growth and the preservation of life are in some sense 
antipodal. Now, the nerves are the organs of nutrition pri- 
marily, and it is only by their secondary connexion with the 
external world, as channels of perception, that they subserve the 
purposes of thought. Of course either of the two halves of our 
organization may be taken to explain it. And thus the patriarch 
of transcendental anatomy among ourselves, Professor Owen, has 
lately seemed as it were to retrace his steps, but really has only 
completed the work he commenced, in substituting the develop- 
ment of the brain for the typical vertebra, as the basis of classih- 
eation. 

So small a matter as the presence of triquetral bones may be 
suggestive. They are little osseous plates with indented margins, 
inserted, as it were, between two cranial bones, and appearing 
like islets placed in the sutures. The reason of their presence 
would seem to be that growth has gone on in the brain after the 
centres of ossification in the plates that cover it have lost their 
expansive power; and hence little patches must be interpolated 
between the margins of the larger bones, that the membranes of 
the brain may not be left bare. We might therefore expect 
them to be observed in the segments which respectively indicate 
— difference in the skulls of different races.. In Arian races, 

e anterior or intellectual part preponderates, and accordingly 
we find them here as 1 in 8, while the numbers given for the 
progpathons crania are only 1 in 13. But “they are found as 

equently in the occipital suture in the negro as in the European, 
and are more frequently of large size.” Dr. Williamson’s tables 
modify his statement, but it is in the direction we have indicated. 
More exactly, taking his results, we find the average in progna- 
thous skulls to be more than half against le tea in the 
Arian. It is the less human portion of the brain that grows in the 
lower man. 

But the most interesting results obtained are perhaps those 
summed up in the table of anatomical measurements. we class 
nations by the internal capacity of their skulls, the Germans 
occupy the highest place, the English come next in rank, the 
French and Spanish are third, our friends in China fifth, while 
the modern countrymen of Homer and Plato are beneath the 
New Zealander. The natives of Van Diemen’s Land, the Ashan- 
tees, Hottentots, Bushmen, and American Indians, are naturally 
‘enough the lowest in the scale. But the classification of the 

"several parts is different. If we take the anterior chamber, the seat 


of intellect, the German is again highest, but the Greek is second, 
the Englishman only fourth, and the Chinese sixth. ere the 
American Indian, on whom so much sentimentality has beep 
wasted because he will die sooner than be civilized, is absolute), 
the lowest. The coronal region of the brain is commonly allot 
to the emotional faculties. Dr. Williamson’s distinction of coronal 
and sub-coronal makes it difficult to state his results positively, but 
the German is again very high, and the Englishman about fourth, 
while the natives of Van Diemen’s Land have decidedly risen jp 
the scale. The posterior chamber is supposed to be the seat of 
those fierce animal energies which are sublimed into will in the 
civilized man. Here the one Esquimaux is highest,and the Mada. 
gascar, Kaffir, and New Zealand savages follow him. The English 
take the iead among Arian peoples, and are pressed upon by the 
French, Spanish, and Chinese. The German 1s among the lowest; 
and below the Bushman and Van Diemen’s Islander, at the bottom 
of the scale, is the Greek. Probably the position of the English 
is distinctly modified by the specially low character of the skulls 
examined. But generally the results of these tables give sin 
confirmation to the previous conclusions of ethnologists. It is 
to be wished that the authors of Crania Britannica would folloy 
Dr. Williamson’s system of measurements, and increase the 
value of a great national undertaking in the only point in 
which it is seriously deficient. 
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At the ANNUAL MEETING OF PROPRIETORS, held on THURSDAY, the 4th 
FEBRUARY, 1858, at oe London Tavern, Bishopsgate-street, the following Report 
for the year ending the 31st December, 1857, was read by the Secretary. 

WILLIAM CHAMPION JONES, Esg., in the Chair, 


REPORT. 
The Directors have much satisfaction in laying before the Proprietors a statement 
of the affairs of the Bank for the half-year ending the 31st of December, 1857. 

It will appear by the balance-sheet, signed by the auditors, that the net profit for 
the last halty year, after deducting all expenses, income-tax, and rebate, and making a 
liberal sorties for bad and doubtful debts, amounts to £42,894 11s. 4d., including 
the balance of £14,145 0s. 8d., brought forward from the 30th of June last. 

From this sum the Directors have ia £5000 to the credit of the “ Reserved 
d,” and recommend the usual grant of £500 to the “ Provident Fund of the Bank 
for the year 1857. 
They further recommend that a dividend be now declared of 6 per cent. for the half- 
, free of i ns -tax, Ayan with 5 per 1 alread: Tw for the six months end- 
the 30th June last, will be 11 per cent. for the year 

hould these recommendations be adopted, there will remain a balance of 

poor = 4d., which it is proposed shall be carried forward to profit and loss new 


“The , have to announce that Thomas Tyringham M.P. for 
has joined the direction in place of A. A. Hoghton, hy + Wi 
The Directors retiring by rotation are— 
WILLIAM CORY, ™ 
JAMES ANDREW DURHAM, Esg., and 
OHN HENRY LANCE, Esq. 
who respectively offer a for re-election, 


BALANCE SHEET OF THE LONDON AND COUNTY BANKING 


COMPANY, 31st DECEMBER, 1857. 

To capital paid up £500,000 0 
3,633,425 14 3 


ernment and 699 
By discounted _ notes, and temporary advances * 
customers in town and country 
By advances to customers on special securities. 2 
———— 2,643,043 15 1 


By freehold premises in Lombard-street and Nicholas-lane, freehold 


and leasehold property at the branches, with fixtures and fittings. 52,494 7 10 


By salaries and all other expenses at head office and branches, in+ 
incomest 44,611 6 0 
£4,269,427 18 1 

De PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. : 
£38,653 12 0 
To rebate = _ not due, &c., carried to profit and loss new account 9,842 14 6 
To reserve fund ........... 6,000 0 0 
To dividend 7 6 ied cent, for the half-year. . 30,000 0 0 
To Balance carried forward to profit and loss new account ..............+ 7,394.11 4 
Cr, 

By balance forward from last account £14145 0 8 
By rebate, &c. 9,614 1 8 

By —~ profit f ioe the half-year, after making provision for bad and 
112,248 1 6 
We, the undersigned, have examined the foregoing bal: heet, he 

ve ance-s| com 
items it caves with the several books and Semhans relating thereto, and have 
found the same to be correct. 
(Signed) OVERTON, 
OHN WRIGHT, } Auditors, 
‘FREDERICK GASKELL, 


London and County Bank, 28th January, 1 


i That the Soattrs be received ani cand, and printed for the use of the Share- 


2. That a dividend of 6 per cent. be declared upon the Capital Stock of the Com- 
pany, for the half-year end 1857, clear of income tax, payable 
id after Monday, the 15th of February instan’ 
“3 That the sum of £500 be added to the “ Provident Fund,” and 4 balance of 
thanks eetin, ven Board of Directors 
manner in which they have condested the cf for the abe 
elastae the thanks of the Meeting be presented to the ver md of the Company for 
year. 
rely, That Henry Overton and John Wright, Esquires, be elected Auditors for the cur- 
7. That the thanks of this Meeting be presented to William M‘Kew: th 
Manager, and the other officers of the establishment, for the zeal 
with which they have severally Heneten Dae respective duties, 
The Ballot for the Election of three ving been proceeded with, the fol- 
lowing gentlemen were Cory, Esq., James Andrew 


Esq., and John Henry Lance 
) W. C. JONES, Chairman. 


The Chairman uitted the chair, it was resolved, and carried — 
col us condu t ed Wil 
(Signed) LLIAM 


(Signed) _R. P. NICHOLS, Secretary, 
Lx DON AND COUNTY BANKING COMPANY. 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that a Dividend of Six per Cent. for the half- 
year on the capital gee the Company, will be paid to 
Bach Banksy ob and ater MONDAY, 15th de faut. 


21, Lombard-street, 4th February, 1660. Generel 


EAST KENT RAILWAY. 
OPENING OF THE LINE FROM CHATHAM TO FAVERSHAM. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVES, that the FIRST SECTION of 
RAILWAY from’ CHATHAM to FAVERSHAM is NOW 


G. F. HOLROYD, Secretary. 


KENT RAILWAY. 


HE SHORTEST AND CHEAPEST ROUTE from LONDON, 
MAIDSTONE, and all Stations on the North Kent Line, to SITTINGBOURNE, 


VERSHAM, CANTERBURY, and DOVER. 


EAST KENT RAILWAY. 


HE SHORTEST ROUTE TO RAMSGATE, MARGATE, 
SANDWICH, and DEAL. 


EAST KENT RAILWAY. 


LL TRAINS on the EAST KEN T BATLWAY pre e First, 
Second, and closed Third Class, and run in 
on the North Kent Line. 


connexion with 


EAST KENT RAILWAY. 


ST Four-horee Omnibuses between the Company’ 8 8 Office, 

and ti Station, Faversham, Five times a-day 

each with the Up ond Down 
Through fares, London to Can’ 


Return Tickets, available for two days . 14s. 3d. 
For further particulars see Company’s Time 


Chatham, 


Bills. 
P. D, FINNIGAN, Trafic Manager, 


EAST KENT RAILWAY. 


RAINS from LONDON, in connexion with the NORTH KENT 
— at 8 and 10°15 Aa, and 2, 4°20, and 5°50 Pp. 
Omnibuses from Canterbury to Faversham at 736 and 8°30 a.u,, and 12°26, 2°40, and 


P. D, FINNIGAN, Trafie Manager. 


CAPITAL, ONE MILLION, ALL PAID-UP AND INVESTED, 


FOWLER NEWSAM, Ese.—Chairman. 
JOHN EDWARD JOHNSON, Ese.—Deputy-Chairman, 
GEORGE CARR GLYN, Esg., M.P.—Treasurer. 


nt, Esq. 
Jas, W. Freshfield, Esq., F.R.S, 
d, Esq. 


IN 8 U R AN C 
CORNHILL AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 


Robert Saunders, 
Sir Walter Stirling, Bart. 
Tite, Esq., M.P., F.R.S. 


FIRE, LIFE, ANNUITY, ENDOWMENT, and REVERSIONARY business 
A BONUS DIVISION will be made at 31st December, 1858, of Profits on the Life 
Policies pating Scale, 
WILLIAM NEWMARCH, Secretary. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


TO SECURE THE ADVANTAGE OF THIS YEAR’S ENTRY, PROPOSALS 
MUST BE LODGED AT THE HEAD OFFICE, OR AT ANY OF THE 
SOCIETY’S AGENCIES, ON OR BEFORE THE FIRST OF MARCH, 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
THE WHOLE PROFITS DIVIDED AMONGST THE ASSURED. 


HE SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
Incorporated by Special Act “of Porlionent. 

Fund accumulated from the Contributions of Members exceeds ONE MILLION 

pov oe Revenue exceeds ONE HUNDRED and SEVENTY-SIX THOUSAND 


paid to the Representatives of Deceased Members is upwards of Nine 
dred a of which One Hundred and Twenty Thousand Pounds 


Head Office: —26, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
ROBERT CHRISTIE, M 
WILLIAM FINLAY, 


London Office :—26, POULTRY, E.C. 
ARCHD. T. RITCHIE, Agent. 
Western London Office:—64, JAMES’S STREET, WESTBOURNE TERRACE, W. 
CHARLES B. LEVER, Solicitor, Agent, 


The Directors of the London Wine Compan, 


LONDON WINE COMPANY, Chief 
d Cellars, 43 44, Lime-street; Branc 1, Princes-street, 


Wines and Spirits at the 


ROBERTSON, Manager. 


out, discovered while in the East 


though: te him 

t oce' to him 

and succeeded in realizi: 

He has since adminis 
of the world, and he has never failed in 

to do much 


remainder to be 
H, Jauzs, M.D., 14, Cecil-street, 


RETIRED PHYSICIAN, whose sands of life have nearly sth 
Indies a certain cure for consumption, asth 

~~ coughs, colds, &c, The remedy was discovered by him when his 

‘hter, was given up to die. He had heard much of the wonderful 
preparations made from the East 

might make a remedy for his child. He studied hard, 

his wishes. His child was cured, and is now alive and well. 

them completely tl 

to such of 


India Hemp, and the 


ond 
re the 
been N 
lutel; OPES Taltic, 
loved East Kent Railwa: 
oronal F 
but 
ourth, 
sen in 
seat of 
In the 
Mada. 
ry the 
west; 
nylish 
skulls 
it is 
follow 
se the Ist Cl 2nd Cl 8rd Ch 
st Class, ass, r ass. 
int in 6s, 6d, 4s. 10d. 
10s, 6d. 8s. Od. 
4°30 P.M, 
To profit and loss balance brought from last account £14,145 0 8 
diito 9614 1 8 EstaBuisHEp 1803, 
gross t for the half-year, making ery roman 
£136,002 3 10 
| £4,269,427 18 1 
Cr. 
By cash placed at call and at short notice WWW 685,047 6 9 : 
——_—__—__—. £1 081,643 13 0 Henry Alexander, Esq. Nathaniel Montefiore, Esq. 
William Chapman, Esq. Sheffield Neave, Esq. 
Boyce Combe, roe William Phillimore, Esq. 
Thomas M. Coombs, 
q R. W. Gaussen, Esq. omas M. Weguelin, Esq., M.P. 
Robert Hawthorn, Esq. R. Westmacott, Esq., F.B.S. 
, 4 Richard Lambert Jones, Esq. Josiah Wilson, Esq. 
Robert Locke, Esq. Benjamin G. Windus, Esq. 
pleting 
e been 
f each 
is also 
we 
pt 
| Opera, 
, Maile, 
LLETTI; 
GLINI. 
Massor, 
entitled 
, £2 
Gallery 
Tt 
Hun 
cons 
‘HERS ; ¥ 
And the 
-THE 
of 100 
Dutch, 
afaellite = 
OMS. 
aintet supply pure 
ove, and 
ed seats A 
to bronc|} 
rector. child, 
ON 
Lecture 
n “The 
e Offices 
irchitee succe 
de re’ 
eurer, of this advertisement.—Address Strand, 


The Saturday Review. 
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XFORD.—PRIVATE TUITION.—THE REV. S. J. HULME, 
M.A., late Vice-Master of Leamington College, and previously Fellow and 
Tutor of Wadham College, Oxford, receives into his house at Oxford, Resident Pupils 
to prepare for Matriculation, and other examinations. 1, Park-villas, St. Giles’, Oxford. 


HE RECENT CREATION OF K.C.B.’S.—Messrs. Pavn and 
Dominic CounaGui and Co, beg to announce that the only PORTRAITS 
painted of Captain WILLIAM PEEL, R.N., V.C., K.C.B.; and of General BARNARD 
(who, aftor fighting nine battles against the — 8, died of cholera before Delhi), are 
introduced in Mr. Barxsr’s picture of the “ALLIEDGENERALS and the OFFICERS 
of their STAFFS before SEBASTOPOL ” (all painted from the life). This deeply in- 
teresting picture contains faithtul portraits of Sir Colin Campbell, ther with 100 
of the celebrities of the late, and of the ya wars, Also the national picture of 
General Williams and his Officers leaving Kars—giving an accurate representation of 
that picturesque city, its people, its celebrated forts, and some of its distinguished 
citizens, painted from nature, by Thos, Jones Barker. Both pictures are now on view, 
for . short time, at the French Gallery, 121, Pall-mall, Ten till Five. Admission, 1s. 
each person. 


( RNAMENTS FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM, LIBRARY, 

AND DINING-ROOM, consisting of a 4 variety of Vases, Figures, Groups, 
Inkstands, Candlesticks, Inlaid Tables, &c., in Derbyshire Spar, Marble, Italian, Ala- 
baster, Bronze, &c., manufactured and imported by J. Tennant, 149, Strand, London. 


NDIA, AUSTRALIA, &c.—Every requirement for Private, 

Naval, and Military Outfits, furnished at the shortest notice, by S. W. Stnver and 

Co., Manufacturers, at their Warehouses, Nos. 66 and 67, Cornhill, and 3 and 4, Bishops- 

gate-street (opposite the London Tavern), where their Waterproof Fabrics and India- 
rubber Manufactures may be had in every variety. 


LARKE’S NEW PATEN’t PYRAMID NIGHT LAMPS. 
Tin at 1s., Lacquered or Bronzed, 1s. 6d. each. For burning the New Patent 


— 


NOW READY, AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 
DELE. By Jura Kavanacu, Author of “ Nathalie,” &, 
ols, 


“© Adéle’ is one of Miss Kavanagh’s happiest delineations. The whole work 
admirable, and full of talent.”—Literary Gazette. b 


Ce HARRY. By Mrs. Grey, Author of ‘ The Gambler's 
Wife,” &. 3 Vols. 


A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. By the Author 
of “ John Halifax.” 10s. 6d. 
“ A book of sound counsel.”—Ezaminer. 


HE MORALS OF MAY FAIR. 38 Vols, 
There are freshness and talent in the book.” —Literary 


RPHANS. By the Author of “Margaret Maitland.” 


“ An exquisitely beautiful story, that no woman will read without feeling her 
heart warm to the author.”—National Magazine, 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 


In Post 8vo, price 5s. 
QPinit DRAWINGS: A Personal Narrative. By W.M. Wi. 


KINSON. 
Cuapman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


Pyramid Night Lights; the most convenient, safe and economical yet i 
Sold by all Grocers and Lamp Dealers, and wholesale by S. Cuarke, 55, Albany-street, 
Regent’s Park, and by Parmer and Co., Clerkenwell, London, E.C. 


INES FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 
PORT, SHERRY, &c., TWENTY SHILLINGS PER DOZEN. 

These wines, the produce of a British colony which has escaped the vine disease (the 
vintage occurring in February may account for the same), are in consequence whole- 
some, and are warranted free from acidity and yoy ee admitted by Her Majesty’s 
Customs at half-duty, hence the low prices, A Pint ple Bottle of each for twenty- 
four — 9 Bottlesineluded. Packages allowed for when returned. “ We have taken 
the trouble to try Mr. Denman’s wines, and have also submitted them to several of 
the clergy, and the opinion formed is that they are worthy of being patronized.”— 
Clerical Journal, Oct, 22nd, 1857. 

EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, or 30s. per dozen. 
‘Terus—Casu. Country orders must contain a remittance. Cheques to be crossed 
“ Bank of London,” 

J. L. Denman, Wine and Spirit Importer, 65, Fenchurch-street. Counting-house 

entrance, first door on the left up Railway-place. 


Kk. DE JONGH’S LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
entirely free from nauseous flavour and after-taste, is prescribed with the 
greatest success by the Faculty as the safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy 
for Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, Gout, Rheumatism, Sciatica, Diseases of the 
Skin, Neuralgia, Rickets, Infantile Wasting, General Debility, and all Scrofulous 
Affections. Numerous spontaneous testimonials from physicians of European repu- 
tation attest that, in innumerable cases, where other kinds of Cod Liver Oi] had 
been long and copiously administered, with little or no benefit, Dr. de Jongh’s Oil 
has produced immediate relief, arrested disease, and restored health—Sold ony 
in Iupretat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; pints, 4s. 9d.; quarts, 9s.; capsuled and labelled 
with Dr. de Jongh’s stamp and signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE 

GENUINE, by most respectable Chemists throughout the provinces. 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEPOT, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO.,, 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
DR, DE JONGH’S SOLE BRITISH CONSIGNEES. 


HEAP BOOKS.—Surplus Copies of Macaulay’s History of 

England; Andersson’s Lake Ngami; The Heir of Redelyfie; Carlyle’s Life of 

Schiller; Albert Smith’s Mont Blane; Dynevor Terrace; Hzeydon’s Life; and many 

other Books, are now on sale at BULL’S LIBRARY, at greatly reduced prices. 
Catalogues sent post free on — also Prospectuses of the Library. 
Bull's Library, 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, London, W. 


Now ready, in Demy 8vo, 12s. 
N INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF DOGMATIC 
THEOLOGY. By the Rev. Rosert Owen, B.D., Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. 
London: Josspa Masrsrs, Aldersgate-street, and New Bond-street. 
Now ready, with a Revenue Map, 8vo, 

NDIA IN 1858; a Summary of the Existing Administration— 
Political, Fiscal, and Judicial; with Statistics of Cotton Culture, Education, and 
Public Works ; Treaties with Native States; Imperial and Local Acts and Regulations, 
Orders in Council, and Parliamentary Documents, chronologically arranged from the 

earliest to the present time. By AxtHur Mitts, M.P. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


THE NEW WELLINGTON DESPATCHES, 
This day, Vol. I., 8vo, 20s, 


NDIA.—SUPPLEMENTARY DESPATCHES AND 
MEMORANDA of FIELD-MARSHAL ARTHUR DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 
K.G., 1797—1805. Edited by the Present Duxx. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


, SCROPE’S VOLCANOS OF CENTRAL FRANCE. 
Next week, New Edition, revised and ag with large coloured Maps, 
and many I]lustrations, Medium 8vo, 


HE GEOLOGY AND EXTINCT VOLCANOS OF CENTRAL 

FRANCE. By G. Pouuert Scropz, M.P. 
“None of the publications, whether of French or English writers, which have yet 
pp 1 dered to afford that general view or detailed description of the 
very remarkable series of geological facts p ted by this country which they un- 
doubtedly merit, or which any visitor desirous of examining its phenomena would 
wish to have in his hand as a guide. I have therefore been led to suppose that a new 
edition of my Memoir, with such emendations and additions as time and the further 
observations, whether of myself or others, might suggest, would be acceptable at the 

present time.”—Eztract from Author's Preface. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
ANCIENT AND MODERN POTTERY, 
Now ready, with coloured Plates, 200 Woodcuts, and an Index, 2 Vols. 
edium 8vo, 42s, 
ISTORY OF ANCIENT POTTERY: Egyptian, Assyrian 
H Greek, Etruscan, and . By Samvev F ity 
Also, Uniform with the above, 


HISTORY OF MEDLZVAL AND MODERN POTTERY. 
B Lao Soe. Second Edition, with coloured Plates and 240 Woodcuts. 


(Frorentine Gosstr.] 

“The second edition of Mr. Marryat’s ‘ History of Porcelain and Pottery’ has fallen 
like a bomb among both the buyers and sellers Of ‘modern antiquities’ in Florence. 
One great Hebrew millionnaire, as renowned for his collection of crockery as for his 
command of cash, has at once countermanded all orders for further purchases of 
anajolica. Curiosity dealers who, a couple of months ago, were asking £100 for a 
cracked plate, are now willing to take a hundred pence. In so thoroughly exposing‘ 

arry perfoi a si to of fictile art.” —The Morni 
Post Correspondent, December, 1857, oe 


Joun Muszay, Albemarle-strect, 


MRS. HAMILTON GRAY’S WORKS, 


OF ROME FOR YOUNG PERSONS. By Mrs. 
Hamitton Gray. With numerous Wood Engravings. 2 Vols., 12mo, with 
Illustrations, 12s. 
“The clear, lively, and pleasing style of narration is admirably calculated to awaken 
and sustain the attention.”—Atheneum, 


Also, by the Same, 


EMPERORS OF ROME, FROM AUGUSTUS TO CONSTAN. 
TINE; being a Continuance of the “History of Rome.” 1 Vol., 12mo, with Ilustra- 
tions, 8s. 

“We have no hesitation in saying that this is one of the best histories of the 
Roman Empire for children and young people which has come under our notice. Mrs, 
Hamilton Gray has made herself acquainted with at least some of the more — 
ancient writers on the subject of which she treats, and also with the criticisms of 
Niebuhr and other modern investigators of Roman history.”—Atheneum, 

“It may be recommended as a clear, rapid, and well-arranged summary of facts 
pointed by frequent but brief reflections. ... . The book is a very good compendium 
of the Imperial History, primarily designed for children, but useful for all.”—Spec- 


tator. 

“It would be an erroneous impression to convey of this volume, that it is written 
solely for schools and children, In reality, it is an abridgment far more likely to be 
useful to grown-up persons, who can reflect upon the working of general laws, and 
make their own observations upon men and things. A striking characteristic of the 
book is the impartiality of its political tone, and its high moral feeling.” —Examiner. 


THE HISTORY OF ETRURIA. Two Vols., Post 8vo, cloth, 


“ A work which we strongly recommend, as certain to afford pleasure and profit to 
every rcader,”—Atheneum, 


TOUR TO THE SEPULCHRES OF ETRURIA IN 1839. 
Third Edition. With numerous Illustrations, Post 8vo, cloth, £1 1s. 
“ Mrs, Gray has won an honourable place in the large assembly of modern female 
writers.”—Quarterly Review. 
“ We warmly recommend Mrs. Gray’s most useful and interesting volume.”—Edin- 
burgh Review. 
London: T. Harcuarp, 187, Piccadilly. 
Just published, Second Edition, with addition, Svo, cloth, price 33. 6d, 
CRIPTURE AND SCIENCE NOT AT VARIANCE; with 
Remarks on the Historical Character, Plenary Inspiration, and Surpassing Im- 
portance, of the Earlier Chapters of Genesis, By Jonn H. Patt, M.A., Archdeacon 
of Caleutta; author of the “ Mathematical Principles of Mechanical Philosophy.” 
London: Tuomas Harcuarp, Piccadilly. 


MR. STOKES’S VOLUME OF SERMONS. 
Just published, feap., cloth, price 53. 6d. 
ERMONS. By Epwarp Sroxess, M.A., Student of Christ 
Church, late Whitehall Preaeher, and Select Preacher in the University of 
Oxford, 

“ One great advantags of English sermons over those of most foreign preachers— 
we speak of good specimens of either class—is that the former will bear —. 
well as hearing. Those now before us, by Mr. Stokes, illustrate this Pe q ei 
they do not deal with any controverted subject, and very little with doctrine at 
but there is a tone of real piety and of love towards Christ pervading them, which 
stamp them as essentially Christian sermons,”—Literary Churchman, 

London: T. Hatcwarp, 187, Piccadilly ; J. H. and J. Parxgx, Oxford. 


BISHOP COURTENAY ON THE FUTURE STATE. 
In One Vol., 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 
HE FUTURE STATES, their Evidences and Nature, consi- 
dered on principles Physical, Moral, and Scriptural, with the design of showing 
the value of Gospel Revelation, 
By the Right Rev. Reervatp Courtenay, D.D., Lord Bishop of Kingston (Jamaica). 
London: T. Hatcuarp, 187, Piccadilly. é 
Fifth Thousand, Two Vols., Crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s, 
HE SHELTERING VINE. By the Countess of NorTHEsK. 
With an Introduction by the Very Rev. R. C. Trencu, D.D., Dean of West- 
minster. 
The object of this work is to afford consolation under the various trials of mind and 
body to which all are exposed, by a selection of texts from Holy Scripture, and extracts 
from old and modern Authors in prose and poetry, with a selection of Prayers adapted 


to the same. 
London: T. HatcHarp, 187, Piccadilly. 


ROBERTSON ON INDIA, 
Just Published, 8vo, price 1s, 6d. 


Te POLITICAL PROSPECTS OF BRITISH INDIA. By 

Tuomas CaMrsELL Ropgrtson, late Member of the Supreme Council of India, 
and Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces. 

London: Hatcuarp, 187, Piccadilly. 
COMPLETION OF NICHOLS’S LITERARY ILLUSTRATIONS, 
This day is published, price 21s., with Seven Portraits, the Eighth Volume of 

LLUSTRATIONS OF THE LITERARY HISTORY OF THE 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY: containing the Sequel of the dence 
between Bishop Percy and his Friends ; Additions and Corrections to the Seventeen 
Volumes of Literary Anecdotes and Literary Lilustrations of the Eighteenth Century; 
and minute Indexes to the Eight Volumes of Literary Illustrations, By Jom™ 
Bowyer Nicnots, F.S.A. 

The following ae of the two Works are still on sale :—Lit Anecd tes, 
Vol. VILL, 21s.; Vol, IX. and Index II.,30s.; Literary Illustrations, Seven ‘ols ., £7.75 
Vols, VII, and VILL, containing the Perey Correspondence and Indexes, £2 28, 

Nronoxs and Sons, 25, Parliament-street, 
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NOW READY. 
By the Author of “‘ Dorothy.” 


RALPH. A Tale. 
Foolscap Octavo, 4s. 6d. 


By the Author of “Hands not Hearts, 


Revelations of a Commonplace Man,” &c. Two Volumes, 8s 
HE INTERPRETER. A Tale of the War. By G. J. WHYTE 
T MetvitxE, Author of “ Digby Grand 
YNEVOR TERRACE. By the pol of the “ Heir of Red- 
clyffe.” Cheap Edition, 6s. 


wat YOU WILL. An Irregular Romance. One Volume. 
‘ost Octavo. 


Gt LIVINGSTONE; OR, THOROUGH. 
Second Edition, 9s. 
ASSAN. An Egyptian Tale. By the Hon.C. A. Murnay, C.B. 
Two Volumes, 2 


By the Rev. Cuartes Kinestry. Third 


LONDON: JOHN W. PARKER AND SON, WEST STRAND. 


This day, Cheaper Edition, One Volume, 7s. 6d. 
ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. By Coventry PaTmone. 
Part I—THE BETROTHAL, Parr II—THE ESPOUSALS 
____ London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West § Strand. 


This Day, Octavo, 2s. 

HE EARLIEST INHABITANTS OF ITALY. From 
Tuxoporkt Mommsen’s “Roman History.” Translated by 
With Preface by Dr, Scuuirz. 

London: Jonny W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


H°x. TO WORK WITH THE MICROSCOPE. By Lionern 
instrument. Exami- 


Bratz, M.B., F.R.S. A practical guide to the use of the 
nation and preservation of structure, &c. 5s, 
London: CHURCHILL. 
Just published, Post 8vo, cloth, 
HE SUCCESSFUL TREATMENT OF SCARLET FEVER; 
also, Observations on Affections of the Threat, and the Pathology and Treatment 
of Crowing Inspiration of Infants. By P. Hoop, Surgeon. 
“Mr. Hood has given the meee a most excellent monograph on scarlet fever.” 
—NMedical Times and Gazette, 
London : Cuvrcuitt, New Burlington-street. 


“MR. YEARSLEY’S WORKS ON DISEASES OF THE EAR AND THROAT. 
EAFN ESS PRACTICALLY ILLUSTRATED. Fifth Edition. 


2. ON HROAT AILMENTS. Sixth Edition. By post, 5s, 4d. 
3. ON THROAT DEAFNESS. By post, 1s. 1d. 
4. ON THE ARTIFICIAL TYMPANUM. Seventh Thousand. 
5, ON A NEW METHOD OF TREATING DISCHARGES FRO. 
(Otorrhea), Second Edition. By post, 1s. 1d. 
London: New Burlington-street. 


In 8v0, price 1s, 6d. 
HE TELEGRAM AND TELEGRAPHEME CONTROVERSY, 
as carried on in a Friendly Correspondence between A. C, and H., both M.A.’ 
College, Cambridge. (Now first published.) 
Rivinetons, Waterloo-place. 


ARNOLD'S INTRODUCTION TO FRENCH AND GERMAN. 
In 12mo, price 5s, 6d., the Fourth Edition of 
HE FIRST FRENCH BOOK: on the Plan of “ Henry's Fis 8 First 
Latin Book.” By the Rev. Toomas Kexcuever ARNOLD, M.A., 
Lyndon, and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

“Mr. Arnold has succeeded in preparing a work admirably adapted to meet the 
wants of English students of the French |: e far superior as a school-book to any 
other introduction, even from the pen of a native writer. The sound principles of 

ion and repetition, which have secured for the author a reputation widel extended 
and well deserved, are here happily exemplified. His account of the differences of 
is very satisfactory and complete. oever thoroughly masters this Work will 
rarely want anything further on the subject.”—Atheneum, 
Rivinetons, Waterloo-place, 
Of whom may be had, 

1. A KEY to the Exercises. By M. DELILE. 2s. 6d. 

2. HANDBOOK OF FRENCH VOCABULARY. 4s. 6d. 

3. THE FIRST GERMAN BOOK, on the Same Plan. Fourth 
Edition, 5s. 6d.—The KEY, price 2s. 6d. ., 

4. THE SECOND GERMAN BOOK, containing a Syntax and 
Vocabulary, and Reading Lessons and Exercises, 6s. 6d.—The KEY, be Is. 

5. READING COMPANION TO THE FIRST GERMAN 
‘BOOK, containing Extracts from the best German Authors. Second Edition, 4s. 

6. HANDBOOK OF GERMAN VOCABULARY. 4s. 

ARNOLD'S ELEMENTARY LATIN BOOKS, 
In 12mo, price 3s., a New Edition of 
ENRY’S FIRST LATIN .BOOK. 


*,* The object of this Work (which is founded on the principles of imitation and 
frequent enable the pupil to do from the first of his 
as an useful Work for Schools Is at the 

National Societys runing College le or Comme! ools; and adopted at the 
HoM4S KERCHEVER A 
low of ty College, Oana Awoto, MA, late Rector of Lyndon, and formerly Fel- 


Rivinetons, Waterloo-place; and MarsHact, and Co, 


1. A SECOND L OOK 
ATIN BOC PRA MMAR. 
Intended as a Sequel to “Henry’s GRAM Edition, 4s, 
as A FIRST CV EBSE BOOK; being an Easy Int troduction to 
echanism of the Latin Hexameter and Pentameter. In 12mo. Sixth Edition, 2s 
COMPANION TO THE “FIRST VERSE BOOK, containing 


4. BCLOGA OVIDIAN 


. Is. 1d. 
THE EAR 


of which has an circulation on the Continent 
Justin, &c. 
Lists, &. ‘sixth 


and in America, 
6. HISTORLE ANTIQUE EPITOME, Com Co 
6. CORNELIUS NEPOS, Part I. W: 


HOMERI ILIAS, WITH ENGLISH NOTES.—FOURTH EDITION, 
In on, price | 15s., the Fourth Edition of 


Rrvinctons; Longman Co.; Hawiiton and Co,; Warrraxer and Co.; 
MarsHatt, and T. Fevtowss; and E. 
ARNOLD'S (REV. T. K.) FIRST GREEK BOOK, 

In 12mo, price 5s., the Third Edition of 


HE FIRST GREEK BOOK; on the Plan of “ Henry’s First 
Latin Book.” By the Rev. Tuomas — M.A.,, late Rector of 


Lyndon, and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambri 


Rivrixetons, Waterloo-place. 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
THE SECOND GREEK BOOK; containing an Elementary 


Treatise on the Greek Particles and the Formation of Greek Derivatives. 5s. 6d. 


THE THIRD GREEK BOOK; containing a Selection from 
XENOPHON’S CYROPZEDIA, with Notes, Syntax, and Glossarial Index. 
THE FOURTH GREEK BOOK; or, the Last Four Books of 
XENOPHON’S ANABASIS, containing the RETREAT of the TEN THOUSAND 
with Notes, and Grammatical References. 4s. 
In 8v0, price 5s. 6d., the Eighth Edition of 
A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO GREEK PROSE 
COMPOSITION. By Tomas M.A,, late 
Lyndon, and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
*,* The object of this Work is to enable the Student, as soon as he can decline and 
conjugate jugate with tolerable facility, to translate simple sentences after given examples, 
with given words; the principles trusted to being — those = a 
and very uent repetitian, It is at once a Syntax, a 
Book; and ‘ used at all, or nearly all, the Public Schools. 
Rrvrvatons, Waterloo-place. 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
mi 1. A SECOND PART of the above Work (On the PARTICLES). 
n 8yo, 
2,.A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO GREEK 
a With Easy Exercises and Vocabulary. Sixth Edition, 5s, 6d. 
A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO GREEK 
6s. 6d. 
HOMER ILLUSTRATED BY THE REV. T. K. ARNOLD. 
In 12mo, price 12s. neatly half-bound, 
OMERI ILIAS ; With English Notes, and Grammatical 
References. Rev. Tuomas Kercnrver Arnoxp, M.A., late 
Rector of Lyndon, and vy wed Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Also, by the same Editor, 
1. HOMERI ILIAS, Lis. I.—IV. ; with a Critical Introduction, 
and Copious English Notes. %s. 6d, 
“This Edition is intended to assist more advanced students at Schools and Colleges. 
A more useful and complete guide to the study of Homer we do not know.” —Atheneum, 
2. HOMER FOR BEGINNERS; being the Iliad, Books I—III., 
with English Notes. Second Edition, 3s, 6d. 
3. ELEMENTARY GREEK READER, from the ODYSSEY. 
} ng of Dr. AnrEens, With Grammatical Introduction, Notes, and 
4. CRUSIUS’S GREEK AND EN GLISH LEXICON FOR 
HOMER. With an Explanation of the most difficult Passages and the Proper Names. 
Edited by the Rev. T. K. Anwoxp. 93, 
Rivine@tons, Waterloo-place. 
ARNOLD’S LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION.—TENTH EDITION. 
In 8v0, price 6s. 6d., the Tenth Edition of 
A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO LATIN PROSE 
By Tomas Kercuzver Arnorp, M.A., late Rector of 


COMPOSITION. 
, and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Camb 

This Work is a upon the — of imitation and frequent tion. It 

is at once a Syntax, a V ulary, and an Exercise Book ; and considerable attention 

has been paid to the subject of Synonymes. It is used at all, or nearly all, the Public 


Rivinetons, Waterloo-place. 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


por A SECOND PART of the above Work, containing the 
INE OF THE LATIN PARTICLES, With a Vocabulary and an Anti- 
Ca Third Edition, 8s, 


ne LONGER EXERCISES: being a Companion to the First 
Second Edition, 4s. 
ining a Selection of 


LONGER EXERCISES, Part II. ; 
m2. of greater length, in genuine idiomatic Eng! 

4. MATERIALS FOR TRANSLATING INTO JATIN, ious 
the German of Grorerenp, with and Excursuses, 's. 6d, 


DOEDERLEIN’S HAND- BOOK OF ty § SYNONYMES. 
Translated by the Rev. H. H. Arnotp, B.A. Second Edi' 
ARNOLD'S HANDBOOKS FOR 
In 12mo, price 3s, 6d., the Second Edition of 

HE HANDBOOK OF ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. ote Professor 
BosEsEn. by the R. B. Paut, late Fellow of 

and Edited, with he Rev. T. K. Anwoxp, M.A., late 

College, Cambridge. 


otes and Questions, by t 
of Lyndon, and Fellow 


uniformly printed), 
HANDBOOK ‘OF GRECIAN ANTIQUITIES. Second 
The pe pe will receive from these works a correct and uty => picture of 
Grecian and Roman life : = political portions (the account of the national institutions 
and their effects) ap to be of great fodbens while the very madeehe extent of each 
admits of its being ly mastered—of its being got up and retained. 
Riviretons, Waterloo-place. 


Of whom may be had, by the same Editors, 
ot HANDBOOK of ANCIENT HISTORY and GEOGRAPHY. 


2. HANDBOOK OF MEDLZVAL HISTORY AND GEO- 
GRAPHY. 4s. 6d. 


™ HANDBOOK of MODERN HISTORY and GEOGRAPHY. 
4. HANDBOOK of GRECIAN MYTHOLOGY (with Plate;). 5s. 


5. THE ATHENIAN STAGE; a Handbook for students. 
With Plan of a Greek Theatre. 4s, 


145 
work ig H Text; with copious a Notes, illustrating the Grammatical Construction, 
the Manners and Customs, the ythology and Antiquities of the Heroic Ages. By the 
Rev. Witt1am Trotiopsg, M.A., of Pembroke College, Cambridge; and formerly one 
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THE CONTINENTAL REVIEW. 


On WEDNESDAY, the 3rd of MARCH, will be published, No. I, of 


THE CONTINENTAL REVIEW, 


fh 8 Paper, which will be published Weekly, on Wednesday, 
will contain ntinental 


ample Summary of News from all the chief States of Europe—Accounts of the 
Proceedings in the Chambers of Constitutional Countries—Notices of the Current 
Literature’ of the a and especially of , Germany, and Italy—Letters 
from Correspondents in Paris and elsewhere—and a ” great variety of Miscellaneous 
Information illustrating the Condition and the Prospects of Continental Nations, 


Communications and Advertisements to be addressed to the Office of 


THE CONTINENTAL REVIEW, 
No. la, BEDFORD STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


In the press, in Small 8vo, 


THE DEFENCE OF GUENEVERE, 


AND OTHER POEMS. 
By WILLIAM MORRIS, B.A., Exeter College, Oxford. 


LONDON: BELL & DALDY, 186, FLEET STREET. 


NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS BY ARCHDEACON HARE, 
This day, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


SERMONS 
PREACHT ON PARTICULAR OCCASIONS. 


BY 
JULIUS CHARLES HARE, M.A. 


SOMETIME ARCHDEACON OF LEWES, RECTOR OF HERSTMONCEUX, 
AND CHAPLAIN IN ORDINARY TO THE QUEEN. 


CAMBRIDGE: MACMILLAN AND CO. 


SECOND EDITION OF THE MEMOIR OF GEORGE WAGNER. 
This day, Crown 8vo, cloth, 9s. 


MEMOIR 


REV. GEORGE WAGNER, MA. 


LATE INCUMBENT OF ST, STEPHEN’S CHURCH, BRIGHTON, 


BY 
JOHN NASSAU SIMPKINSON, M.A. 


RECTOR OF BRINGTON, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


SECOND EDITION, 


CAMBRIDGE: MACMILLAN AND CO. 


Now ready, in One Large Vol., 8vo, price 12s. 6d. 
A CYCLOPADIA OF THE NATURAL SCIENCES. 


By WILLIAM BAIRD, M.D., F.L.S., British Museum. 
WITH ZOOLOGICAL MAP BY JOHNSTON, AND ILLUSTRATIONS AFTER HARVEY. 


Dictionary has been to a succinct account 
of the most interesting in the with 
au explanation of th eran abl by Anton of he 


LONDON AND GLASGOW: RICHARD GRIFFIN AND CO. 


On Thursday next will be published, 


HISTORY 
LIFE AND. TIMES OF EDMUND BURKE. 


Vous. L Il. 


By THOMAS 


ye Hon. B. Disraeli, M.P.: a Literary and 
and “Thirty Y of the of Kazi 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


REVELATIONS FROM OUDE. 


Immediately, with the sanction of the Hon. East India Company, 
in 2 Vols. Post 8vo, with a Map, 


DIARY OF A TOUR THROUGH OUDE, 


WITH LETTERS ON THE ANNEXATION OF THAT KINGDOM. 


BY THE HON. EAST INDIA COMPANY'S RESIDENT, 
MAJOR-GENERAL SIR WILLIAM H. SLEEMAN, K.C.B. 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, 
iv Orpinary TO Her Masgsry. 


ENGLISH LADIES IN INDIA. 
This day, in 2 Vols. Post 8vo, with Illustrations, 21s. 


A TIMELY RETREAT; 


OR, A YEAR IN BENGAL. 
By TWO SISTERS. 


“We have not had such a picture of Anglo-Indian daily li 
Roberts published her experiences. But these two volumes have sn additional interest, 
ME a plucky , and the narrative is told with animation and truth- 
e858." — 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


This day, in Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF COURT FOOLS. 


By DR. DORAN, 
Author of “Lives of the Queens of England of the House of Hanover,” &c.. 


“ Anything more quaint, subtle, and si than Dr. Doran’s tale of the 
of Court Fools is fon gpa to be found in the pages of the greatest and most 
humonrist. Will not many of our readers, on so much acquaintance from our few 
extracts, desire a still more intimate knowledge of the ‘ History of Court Fools Is? vm 
Athenewn, 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


Immediately, in Crown 8vo, with Plans of Battles, &. 
HE ELEMENTS OF THE ART oF whe 
By Lieutenant-Colonel Granam, late Military Secretary to 
London: Ricxarp Publisher in Ordinary to 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MABEL.” 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 Vols, 
ARGARET HAMILTON. By Mrs. Newsy, Author of 
“ Mabel,” and “ Sunshine and Shadow 
London: Rrc#arp BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 


LEMENTS OF PHRENOLOGY. By George Come. 8th. 
edition improved. 12mo. 3s. 6d., boards, 

London: Loneman & Co., and & Co.; Edinburgh: Mactacatan & Co. 

This Day is published, 1 vol. 8vo, price 12s. 

HE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICAL OPERATION OF SIR 
ROBERT PEEL’S ACT OF 1844, fended. Third Edition, 

Revised and Enlarged. Comprising Criti wobne Rng of the Report of the 

Lords’ Committee of 1848, Tpon Mational Distress; of the Novel Principles of 

Currency propounded by Mr. Tooke and Mr. Wilson : and of the Chapter on the 

Reguistion of ey, in Mr. J. G. Mill’s “ Principles of Political Economy.” By 


R. Torrens, 


Ss. 
“The object o: ‘this enlarged 
analytical reply to all the several objections to the Bank Charter of 1844, which 
been pam by the class of reasoners who profess adherence to a 
standard.”—Preface to the Third Edition, 
ndon: Longman and Co., and Rrpeway, Piccadilly. 
PROPOSED INDIA BILL. 
Now ready, in 8vo, price One eS 
PEECH OF CAPTAIN EASTWICK at a 
held at the East india Hoe on te of nary 
London: Smrra, and Co., 65, 


INDIA. 
Now Ready. 
TOWARDS THE | GOVERNMENT 
OF INDIA 


E IN INDIA. A Historical 


win OF THE MISSION TO TH TO COURT OF Avs, 


numerous 
bound in cloth, with silt £2 12s, 6d, 


COMMERCE OF INDia. B. A. urine, Esq. 
Author of ‘meee Essay, “ Post Svo, 
price 7s, 64, cloth 


HE LIFE OF go AND HISTORY 0 OF isl ISLAM, to to 
the Hegira. Motz, Esq., Bengal Civil 


AND OPINIONS “OF BRIGADIER- GENERAL 
JACOB, C.B. Collected and Edited by Luwis 
Persian Expeditionary Force. 


IFE AND CORRESPONDENCE, 0 be LORD METCALFE. 
By Joun Wrerram Karz. New and in 2 Vols. Small Post. 
8vo, with Portrait, price 12s, cloth, (Nearly ready, 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65, CORNHILL. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “MONARCHS RETIRED FROM BUSINESS,”* 
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The Saturday Review. MT 


HURCH OF ENGLAND MONTHLY REVIEW 
C for FEBRUARY, price One Shilling, contains :— 
of the Middle Classes, | VILL. Sinan of Bronte 
+7 EpiT1IoN of the January Number is ready. 


‘ERTHEIM, MaciwtosH, and Hunt, 24, Paternoster-row, and 
23, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 


ARTERLY REVIEW, No. XXV., for 
2s. 6d., contains—The Two Reforms—The The Double Govern- 
t—Army Reform : with Reviews of Croker’s Essays on the French Revolution— 
Alexander Smith’ 's City Poems—Montaigne the Essayest—Herbert Spenser’s Essays, 
and all the New Novels of the Quarter. 
London: Bosworta & Harkison, 215, Regent-street, W. 


HE ENGLISHWOMAN’S JOURNAL. Price One Shilling. 
T On the Ist of MARCH will be issued No, I. of this NEW MONTHLY M Ga- 
= devoted to the Legal and Industrial Interests of Women, combined with the 
features of a first-class Literary and Domestic Periodical. Published at the 
oticewomen’ s Journal Office pea pany Limited), 14a, Princes-street, Cavendish- 
W., and Sold for the y StePHENsoN, and Pricer, Pater- 


ae PARLIAMENTARY REMEMBRANCER (conducted by 
Pret Suarn, Esq., Barrister-at-Law) contains a Digest of all the actual 
gs of Parliament, with Explanatory Notes, and an Analysis of Bills affecting 
the pen of Local Authorities, &c. It is issued every Saturday during the Session, 
Supplied to Subscribers only. Subscription for each Session, One iryey in 
Subscribers’ names, accompanied by a remittance, must be sent to Joun 
E. 10, Little Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, London, wc, 
On Ist of February, price 2s., No. CXXIV. (LXXXVIII. New Series), 
E I 8 
Published under the Superintendence of the Ecclesiological Society. 
:—Glass Painting, No. I1V.—S. Deiniol’s, Hawarden—Lukis on Church 
‘Bells—Mr. Scott’s Remarks on Secular and Domestic Architecture—Burges on the 
Iconograph, of the Capitals of the Doge’s Palace—On Bad Taste in Floral Decora- 
Ne Hangings for the Choir of Cologne Cathedral—New York Ecclesiolo- 
Building—Pews—The Liverpool Architectural Society—S. 
Cathedral, ilkenny an )}—The Architectural Exhibition. 1858 
he N estminster Abbey—Norwegian Anti- 
4 New Churches, Notices, &c. 
On ist of February, price 1s., No, LXII. N.S. (0.8. No, CXLVL) 
H E E Cc L Phil C. 
Contents :—Echoes or, e Type tichrist—' osoph: 
Travels—Lee’ 


Evangelicism—The Boscobel 
Introductory Lectures on Ecclesiastical Notices, 


A few complete sets are now on sale, 10 vols, Price £8 10s. 6d. 
London: J. Masters, Aldersgate-street, and New Bond-street. 
This day is published, Feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
HE ANNIVERSARIES: Poems in Commemoration of Great 
Men and Great Events. By Tuomas H. 
Cambridge : and Co, 
In small 8vo, price 2s, 6d., cloth, 
ORD ST. LEONARDS’ HANDY BOOK ON PROPERTY 
LAW is now Reprinted, and may be had of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
Wit114m Biacxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
CRABB’S ENGLISH SYNONYMES, 


Ni GLISH | SYNONYMES EXPLAINED; in habetical 

ith Copious Illustrations and Examples, drawn from Fn ae Writers, 

niche is added, an Index to the Words. By Craps, A.M. 10th Edition, 
8vo, 15s., cloth. London: Sompxin, MarsHaut, & Co. 


Ready at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. Post 8vo, price 21s. 


.(C34RMion E, a Tale of the Great Athenian Revolution. By 
Epwarp A. M.A. 


many things as the author, w a good sc can contrive to 
ancient Greece, are in the novel of Charmione.”—Araminer. 

Brapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


8S. By Atrrep Bowen Evans, of St. Andrew’s, Enfield, 


and St. Andrew’s, Wells-street, 
nal Universal Family—Man and the Places that Knew Him—Two Discourses on 
and others each, 


Lumuey, 514, New Oxford-sireet, 


LECTURES ON THE BOOK OF JOB. Price 6s. 
Bosworts and Harrison, 215, Regent-street. 
NEW WORK ON SOUTH AFRICAN FIELD SPORTS. 
In 1 Vol, price 19s, 6d., 8vo, cloth gilt, 
PORTING SCENES AMONG THE KAFFIRS OF SOUTH 
With Eight large Dlustrations, prin 


Captain Drayson, R.A. 
in clay from by the Author. 
details his adventures the final results of 
ates sporting in South Africa are comprised in much excellent practical 
racteritie taken fro i, altogether one with several ce 
ies es taken from life, an one of the en’ 
tertaining and 


ng Ga Rovrizpes & Co., Farringdon-street. 
‘The Now the One-Vol. Ro: al 8vo edition. 
265 pages, ; half bound ; half russia, or 
full russia, = calf 


EBSTER'S “DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 


A new tition. revised and By C. Pro- 
With the addition of a Vocabulary of Modern 
unciation. The new words that have been added amount to 
several thousan mm h and the Dictionary now contains 27,000 more words than Lg 8 
edition of Johnson. Various abridgments of this work having been publi 
| a. are informed that this is the only edition that contains all the words the 
4to edition, and in every doubtful and contested word, the full meaning. 
London: G Rovuttepes & Co., Farringdon-street. 
NEW EDITION—IN THREE MONTHLY VOLUMES, 
(Printed uniform with Macaulay's England, Prescott’s Works, etc.) 
On the 15th February, will be ready, Vol. I., price 6s, 
[RE RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. By Joun 
“This ito Dutch, German, and and 
in an 
to be known to take its place place amongst the first of our English oe pom hy ea 
A work of real historical value.” —Atheneum. 

“This is a really great work. It belongs to the class of books in which we range 
= in the dee of history. pit the of English literature 
the department o r. Motley’s as an historical writer are 

y's gifts among 


London; 


In Post 8vo, price 6s. cloth, 
HE, THE EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE OF IN INDIA. By 
E. Trevsixan, Esq., of 


London: Loneman, awn, Bn, & Co., 
THE REV. DR, MAJOR’S LATIN PROSE MATERIALS. 
Just published, in price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
SELECTION OF PASSAGES FROM THE SPECTATOR 
FOR TRANSLATION INTO LATIN PROSE: with Hints ‘for the Assist- 
ance of ers ; and on of Clomonion Edited by the Rev, 
Dr. Jonn Maso, D.D., Head Master of King’s College School, London, 
London: Lorweman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Just published, in Royal 8vo, price One Shilling 
HE LETTERS OF INDOPHILUS TO tO THE TIMES. 
1, Retribution—Delhi; 2. Reconstruction Bengal Army; 3. Reliwaggend 


ice; 4. Warnings; 5. Causes of the hy 2. 
survi' Mutineers ; 8. The Free Press of f Indies The Inve Mr. Colvin 
10. u Gratitude; 11. Education and 12. ernacular 
Languages of India; 13. Admission of to 
mittees; 14. The Evangelisation of India; 15. The Government of India, 

London: Lonaman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


CHRONICLES AND MEMORIALS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRBLAND 
DURING THE MIDDLE AGES, PUBLISHED BY THE AUTHORITY OF 
THE LORDS OF THE TREASURY, UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE 
MASTER OF THE ROLLS. 

Just published, in Royal 8vo, price $s, 6d. each work, half-bound, 
APGRAVE’S CHRONICLE HRONICON DE jABING. 
of ENGLAND. Edited by the 

Rev. F. C. Hiyexstoy, B.A., of Exeter | vENSON, bes 

‘onquest ; 
Ex, page and bibliographical preface. 


London: Loneman, Brown, & Co., Paternoster-row. 
NEW AND IMPROVED EDITIONS OF MR. WILLIAM HUGHES'S 
GEOGRAPHICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS, 

In Feap. 8vo, with Six coloured price 7s, 6d. cloth, 
MANUAL OF GEOGRAPHY, PHYSICAL, INDUSTRIAL, 
AND POLITICAL, For the of Schools and Colleges, By WILLIAM 

veurs, F.R.G.S. Or in Two Parts:— 
Part 1—EUROPE, price 3s, 6d, cloth. 
Part IL—ASIA, AFRICA, AMERICA, and AUSTRALIA, 4s, 
W. HUGHES’S MANUAL OF BRITISH INDUS- 
TRIAL, and DESCRIPTIVE, With Four coloured Maps, Fcap, 8vo, 2s. 


W. HUGHES’S MANUAL OF MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY (CONSTRUC- 
TION OF MAPS, MAP-PROJECTIONS, &c.), price 4s. 6d, 


Also, in Gleig’s School Series, for the use of Beginners, 
W. HUGHES’S CHILD’S FIRST GEOGRAPHY, 18mo, 9d, 
W. HUGHES’S GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE, 18mo, 1s, 
W. HUGHES’S GENERAL GEOGRAPHY, 18mo, price 1s. 
London: Loneman, Brown, Gruen, Lonemans, and Rosrets. 
BUTLEB'S GEOGRAPHY AND ATLASES, 


New and thoroughly revised end to Cho the, end 
Edited by the Kathor's Bo the Rev. Tuomas Buruge, Rector of Langar. 


ISHOP BUTLER’S MODERN : an entirely 
New Edition, corrected to the Present Time, 4s, cloth, 


BUTLER’S ANCIENT an corrected from 
the best authorities. Post 8vo, price 4s, cloth. 


THE ANCIENT AND MODERN GEOGRAPHY, In 1 Vol., price 7s. 6d, 


BUTLER’S ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY: enlarged to Twenty-eight fall- 
coloured Maps; with a complete Index. Royal 8vo, price 128, 12s, half-bound, 
BUTLER’S JUNIOR ATLAS OF MODERN 
Maps, selected from the “Modern Atlas.” Royal 4s, 6d. 
boun 


BUTLER’S ATLAS OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY: to Twenty-four fall- 
coloured Maps, with a complete Index. Royal 8vo, price 12s, 

BUTLER’S JUNIOR ATLAS OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY: Ten 
full . Maps, selected from the “ Ancient Atlas.” Royal 8vo, price half. 


BUTLER’S GENERAL ATLAS OF ancien & AND MODERN GEOGRAPHY: 
eee p eee full-coloured Maps, with Two Indexes, Royal 4to, price 24s, 


BUTLER’S GEOGRAPHICAL COPY-BOOKS, a MAP-PROJECTIONS, Ancient 
and Modern, Oblong 4to, price 4s. each Set ; or 7s. 6d. together. 
London: Loweman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


NEW AND I} ‘ROVED EDITIONS OF APPROVED EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 
BY T. TATE, F.R.AS, 


Late of Kneller Training College, 
By Tuomas Tarts, F.R.A.S., late of Kneller Training College, 12mo, price 2s, 


Also by Tos. Tats, F.R.A.S., New Editions, 
PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION , Principles and Practice of Teaching. Second 
Bdition, Feap. 8vo, price 


EXERCISES ON MECHANICS, &e, 12mo, 2s,—KEY, 3s, 6d, 
ELEMENTS OF MECHANISM, 12mo, price 3s, 6d, 
MECHANICAL PHILOSOPHY. 8vo, price 10s. 6d, 

ON THE STRENGTH OF MATERIALS. 8vo, price 5s, 6d, 
FIRST PRINCIPLES OF ARITHMETIC. 12mo, ls, 6d, 
GEOMETRY, MENSURATION, LEVELLING, &&. 3s. 6d, 
FIRST THREE BOOKS OF EUCLID. 12mo, 1s. 6d.; 18mo, ls, 
DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS, 4s, 6d. 
DRAWING FOR SCHOOLS, Post 4to, price 5s. 6d. 

DRAWING FOR LITTLE BOYS AND GIRLS. Price 1s. 6d. 


THE LITTLE PHILOSOPHER; or, the Science of Familiar Things. Vol. 1, 
3s. 6d.; or in Three Parts, 1s. each. 


COURSE OF NATURAL AND EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 2 Vols., 7s., 
or in Seven Parts, 1s. each, as follows :-— 


MECHANICS AND THE STEAM-ENGINE. 18mo, price 1s. 
ASTRONOMY AND THE USE OF THE GLOBES. 18mo, price 1s, 
LIGHT AND HEAT. 18mo, price Is. 

HYDROSTATICS, HYDRAULICS, PNEUMATICS, 1s, 
ELECTRITY FOR BEGINNERS. 18mo, price 1s, 
MAGNETISM, ELECTRO-DYNAMICS, &. 18mo, ls. 
EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY. 19mo, Is.; 12mo, 1s. 6d. 
London: Lowemax, Brows, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
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Just published, in 8vo, price 10s. cloth, 
HE DESCENDANTS OF THE STUARTS: an Unchronicled 
Page in England’s History. By TownEnp. 
London: Loremaw, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
PIX’S EXAMPLES IN ARITHMETIC. 
The Second Edition, corrected; in 12mo, price 2s, 6d. 
EXAMPLES IN ARITHMETIC. By th the 


Rev. Hawry Prx, M.A.,Second Master of Wimborne Minster Grammar-School ; 
late Senior Mathematical Master of M arlborough College. 


London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
THE REV, J. E. YONGE’S ETON SCHOOL EDITION OF “ HORACE.” 
Just published, in 12mo, price 3s, cloth, 
HORACE with English Notes. Part I. containing the ‘‘ Odes”’ 


and “ a gery ” By the Rev. J, E. Yonas, King’s College, Cambridge ; 
Assistant Master at Eton. 


“The notes are to the ins, not too | 4 elucidate geen + text. He has fur- 
with matter nis 


many, and not overload hed a most useful edition,”—Journal 
useless to school-boys. The author knows | of Education, 
by experience how much should be given | 


London: Lonamay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


"TO THE MASTERS OF COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS, AND TO ALL 
PERSONS ENGAGED IN TUITION. 

To be had gratis of all Booksellers in Town and Country; and forwarded, free of 

postage, on application to Messrs, Lonaman and Co., 39, Paternoster-row, London, 

ATALOGUE OF SCHOOL-BOOKS AND EDUCATIONAL 

WORKS FOR THE YEAR 1858, 
Comprising an Explanatory and Descrip- tae a. Three Hundred New Works by 
tive Account of School- Books ublished and I d Editions 
during the Year 1857 by Messrs, Lonaman | of oT Btoniond Works in all branches of 
and Co., with —— of = Classical and English General Educational 
now in the Press ; followed by an — Literature: accompanied by a CLASSI- 
betical List of the Titles, Size, and Price | FIED INDEX. 

London: Loneman, hws, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


A New Edition, revised, in Fcap, 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 
Livre GERMANICA: Hymns fo for th the Sundays and chief 


Festivals of the Christian Year. slated he German by CaTHERINE 
inkworts. The Fifth Edition, with Corrections an Auditions 


*,* A Second Series, by the same Translator, is in the press. 


The above work forms a Companion to 
THEOLOGIA GERMANICA, translated by S. Winxwortx; with argh by the 
Rev. C. Kinesuey, and Prefatory Letter by the Chevalier Bunsen, Edition, 
Feap., 8vo, price 5s. 
London: Loxaman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS BY C. D. YONGE, B.A, 
A New Edition, in 1 Vol. Post 4to, price 21s. 
A® ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON : all the Greek 


Words used by Writers of good authority. D. Yonae, B.A, 
Edition, thoroughly revised. 


By the same Author, 
A NEW LATIN GRADUS, Fifth Edition, Post 8vo, 9s 
DICTIONARY OF LATIN EPITHETS. Price 3s. 6d. 
*,* The Latin Grapvus with Dictionary of Errrasts, price 12s. bound. 
London: Lonemay, _ Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


NEW EDITION OF SYDENHAM’S “NOTES OF LESSONS.” 
Now ready, a New Edition, in 12mo, price 3s. cloth, 


OTES OF LESSONS IN THEIR PRINCIPLES AND 
APPLICATION, for the use of Teachers and Pupil-Teachers in Elementary 
Schools. Containing Chapters on Notes | view; Simultaneous Answering ; Practical 
of Lessons; Methods of Instruction; The | Lessons; Adaptation of Lessons; Training; 
Interrogative Method; The Elliptical Religious Instruction; Bible Lessons ; The 
Method; The Lecturing Method; The | Church Catechism; The Liturgy; Reading; 
Picturing-out Method; The Illustrative Writing; Arithmetic; Grammar; Geo- 
Method; The Demonstrative Method; | graphy; English History ;—With a Lesson 
Preparation of Notes for Lessons ; Pre 

ration of Lessons from Rough Notes ; 
By G,. Sypenuam, C,.M., Master of the Cannock Endowed National School. 

The Second Edition, revised. 
London: Lonamay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


KNOWLEDGE FOR THE YOUNG. 
A New Edition, in 18mo, price One Shilling, 


HE STEPPING-STONE TO KNOWLEDGE: comprising 
, several hundred Questions and Answers on Miscellaneous Subjects, jpted to 
the capacity of the Youthful Mind. By a Moruzr, 


In the same Series, price 1s. each, Stepping-Stones to 
BIOGRAPHY, 1s. MUSIC, 1s. 
GEOGRAPHY, 1s. ASTRONOMY, ls. [Just ready. 
ROMAN HISTORY, 1s. ENGLISH HISTORY, ls. 
GRECIAN HISTORY, ls. ENGLISH GRAMMAR, ls. 
FRENCH HISTORY, 1s. FRENCH CONVERSATION and 
BIBLE KNOWLEDGE, 1s. PRONUNCIATION, Is, 

ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY, price 1s. 
NATURAL HISTORY OF THE VERTEBRATE ANIMALS, 2 Parts, 1s. each. 
London: Longman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Just published, New Edition, 12mo, 4s, 6d. bound, 


ANGNALL’S HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
QUESTIONS. A New Edition, with the Author's last corrections, and other 
very considerable additions and improvements. 


Cowrayts or Taz OnLy GenvINE anv as finally corrected 
by the Author, and brought down to the present time :— 

Questions from the Earliest be com- | Abstract of the French Reigns, from Phara- 

prehending a Sketch of General Histo’ | mond to Louis Philippe. 
Questions containing the most remark- | Abstract of Roman Kings, and most dis- 

able Events from the Christian Era to | — tinguished Heroes, 

the Reign of Queen Victoria, Abstract of the naan celebrated Grecians, 
Questicu* on Europe. Abstract of a few celebrated Characters 
— Questions in Grecian His- | from the Third Century before Christ, 


& % Sixth Century after Christ, in- 
Questions in General His- | 
tory, chiefly ancient. | atoereve of British Biography. 
a ncrs Questions in Roman His- | Sketch of General Modern Bi: 
| Explanation of Latin Words se 5 
a. in English History, from the | lated. 


on each Subject. 


Invasion of Cwsar to the present time. | The Elements of Astronomy. 
Questions relative to the English Consti- | Explanation of afew Astronomical Words, 
tution. | The Planetary System. 


Questions before Christ. | List of Constellations. 
bstract of the English elgue from the | Questions on Common Subjects. 
Year 800 to the Conques' Abstract of the Heathen Mythology. 
—- of English Teigns from the het Historical Questions on the History of 
the Old Testament, chronologically 
of the Scottish Reigns. arranged. 
“The most comprehensive book of m ‘existing, and to be preferred to all 
the others, to which it has served-aa a P< Quarterly Review. 
*,* Messrs. Lonamaw: Raiti ould be ordered. 
Loyemay, Brows, and ter-row, 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS BY THE REV, J. D. COLLIS, M.A, 
In Three Parts, 12mo, price 11s, 6d. cloth, 
~ GRACA: a Series of Elementary, 
Conus, = 


Miscellaneous Exercises on Greek Grammar. 

Head Master of King Edward the Sixth’s Grammar Sc’ 

Separate] 
4 Part III. ACCENTUATION, &c. 
Pn PRAXIS IAMBICA: a ra of Elementary and Progressive Exercises 
Greek Tragic Senarii. 12mo, price 4s. 

PRAXIS LATINA: a ‘of Elemen Progressive, and Miscel- 

laneous Questions, Exercises, and Examination Papers ppb . 12mo, in 

Two Parts, price 5s. 6d. 


or BEGINNE 
Separately { Part Il. For ADVANCED PUPILS 38. Od. 
COLLIS’S TIROCINIUM GALLICUM: a Short French Grammar for Classical 
Schools, with frequent comparison of the Latin. 12mo, price 3s, 6d. 
LATIN IRREGULAR VERBS, 1s.; GREEK IRREGULAR VERBS, 1s, 
London: Lonaman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


RIDDLE’S LATIN DICTIONARIES AND LEXICON. 
New and Cheaper Edition, in square 12mo, price 10s, 6d. bound, 
HE YOUNG SCHOLAR’S LATIN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH- 
LATIN DICTIONARY. By the Rev. J. E. Rrppxz, M.A., of St, Edmund Hall, 
Oxford, New Edition. 


THE LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, price 6s, 
Separately {THE ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY, price 5s. 


Also, in 1 Vol., 8vo, price 21s. cloth, 


RIDDLE’S COMPLETE LATIN ENGLISH and ENGLISH-LATIN DICTION: 
ARY. New and Cheaper Edition, 


HE LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, price 16s, 
Separately {THs ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY, price 7s. 


Also, New and Cheaper Edition, in 4to, price 31s. 6d, cloth, 


RIDDLE’S COPIOUS AND CRITICAL LATIN-ENGLISH LEXICON, founded 
on the German-Latin Dictionaries of Dr. W. Frzrunp. Second Edition. 


Also, New Edition, in royal 32mo, price 4s. bound, 
RIDDLE’S DIAMOND LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


IMPROVED EDITIONS OF APPROVED SCHOOL-BOOKS, BY RICHARD HILEY, 
Principal of the Grange ~— Fone Arch, near Tadcaster, recently of the 
Collegiate School. 
The Seventh aes in 12mo, price 3s, 6d. cloth, 
ILEY’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND STYLE: with Advice 
to the Student on the Attainment and Application of Knowledge. 
HILEY’S CHILD’S FIRST ENGLISH GRAMMAR ............ 18mo 
HILEY’S ABRIDGED ENGLISH GRAMMAR. .................... 18mo 
HILEY’S ENGLISH EXERCISES!. 
HILEY’S ENGLISH COMPOSITION. Part I. 
HILEY’S ENGLISH COMPOSITION. Part II. 
HILEY’S LATIN GRAMMAR 
HILEY’S LATIN EXERCISES 
HILEY’S PROGRESSIVE GEOGRAPHY © 
HILEY’S COMPANION, with 18mo 
TION and BOOK-KEEPING ....... 
*,* KEYS to HILEY’S ENGLI$H COMPOSITION, Part I. 6d.; to 
ENGLISH EXERCISES, 3s. 6d.; to ARITHMETICAL GoMPANION” 6d. 
London: Loneman, Buown, Green, Lonemans, and Ropgrts. 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS BY EDWARD WALFORD, M.A, 
In course of publication, for the Use of Schools, &c. 
ANDBOOK OF THE GREEK DRAMA: Embodying, in the 
most concise form, all the essentials to the study of the Theatre of t e Greeks, 
By E. Watrorp, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. Feap. 8vo, 63. 
WALFORD’S SHILLING LATIN GRAMMAR, based on the Accidence, Syntax, 
and Prosody of the Charter-house Latin Grammar. 12mo, 1s. 
WALFORD’S HINTS ON LATIN WRITING, Third Edition, revised, with the 
Tabular Form retained. Royal 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
WALFORD’S PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES IN — PROSE. With Reference 
to the Author’s “ Hints on Latin Writ 12mo, 2s. 
WALFORD'S GRAMMAR OF LATIN POETRY, ‘aioe from the Second Series 
of “ Latin Elegiacs.” 12mo, 1s. 
WALFORD’S PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES IN LATIN ELEGIAC VERSE, 
First Series. 12mo, 2s. 6d.—KEY, 5s. 


WALFORD’S a EXERCISES IN LATIN ELEGIAC VERSE, — 


Second Series. 12mo, 2s 
WALFORD’S ORIGINAL SERIES OF REFERENCE-CARDS FOR CLASSICAL 
INSTRUCTION. New and improved 
Card of “ Latin Accidence” ...... 1s, of “ Latin Syntax”............ 1s. 
Card of “Greek Accidence” ...... ls. card of “Greek Prepositions” ...1s, 
Card of “ Greek Accents” ......... 6d. | Card of “ Latin Prepositions” ...1s. 
Card of “ Latin Prosody” ......... ls, Card of “Greek Syntax”............ Is, 
Card of “Greek Prosody” ......... Is, | 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


ARITHMETICAL AND MATHEMATICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS, 
By the Right Rev. J. W. —_ D.D., —. of Natal; and late Fellow of 
hn’s College, Cambridge, 
corrected and stereotyped, 
RITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS: with a New Chapter on 
Decimal Coinage. By the Right Rev. J. W. Cotznso, D.D., Bishop of Natal; 


and late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 12mo, 4s. 6d.; KEY, by S, Mar- 
warp, price 63, 


Also by Bishop CotEnso, revised Editions, 
TEXT-BOOK’ OF ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, 18mo, Is, 9d.; or with 
Answers, 2s, 3d.; or in Five separately, as follows :— 


1. Text-Book, 6d. 4. Examples, Part IIL, “ Fractions, Deci- 
2. Exam les, Part I, “Simple Arith- mals,” 4d. 
metic,” 4d. to the Examples, with Solu- 
3. Examples, a IL, “Compound; tions of the more difficult Ques- 
etic,” I tions, 1s. 


~ OF ALGEBRA, 1 Vol. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA, 12mo, Part L., 4s. 6d.; KEY, 5s. 
ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA, 12mo, Part IL., 6s.; KEY, 5s. 
ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA, 18mo, 1s. 6d.; KEY, 2s. 6d. 
EXAMPLES IN ALGEBRA, 12mo, 2s. 6d. 
EUCLID AND PROBLEMS, 4s. 6d.; with KEY, 6s. 6d. 
The above PROBLEMS, with KEY, 3s. 6d.; without KEY, 1s. 
TRIGONOMETRY, Part L., 3s. 6d.; KEY, 3s. 6d. 
TRIGONOMETRY, Part IL., 2s, 6d.; KEY, 5s. 

London: Loneman, Erown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


London: Printed by Tuomas CuoaTs Savttt and James Atton Epwanps, at their Office, 
4, Chandos-street, Covent-garden, in the County of Middlesex; and Published by 
Davip Jones, of 9, Hemingford Cottages, Islington, at the Office, 39, Southampton-street, 
Strand, in the same Coun unty.—February 6, 1858. 
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